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R. PRESIDENT: It is a signal pleasure for France's 
representative to this Fourteenth Session of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations to be called 
upon to speak under your chairmanship. | want my first 
words from this rostrum to express the great and sincere 
satisfaction our delegation derived from the remarkable dem- 
onstration of unanimity by which you were given the ranking 
position in the United Nations this year. It was an appropri- 
ate tribute to a man whose entire career has been devoted 
to the service of right, peace and good will between peoples. 
Such a recognition of your efforts was due. France, whose 
friend you are, welcomes and hails it. 

Two weeks ago, Mr. President, you closed your inaugural 
address with these words: “I pray God that this Assembly 
will go down in history as the Assembly of Peace.” Noble 
words, which bear the stamp of your personality and which, 
year after year, can be repeated within these walls, for they 
correspond equally well to the true and only mission of our 
Organization and to the fundamental aspiration of all. Year 
after year, however, we meet to record difficulties which are 
added to difficulties, crises which succeed crises, without 
even yet—so long after the Second World War and our 
founding conference at San Francisco—without there being 
even yet any evidence of the signs presaging the great settle- 
ment which would finally make it possible to lay throughout 
the world the foundations of a stable equilibrium and durable 
peace. Mr. President, may the months to come, which will 
no doubt be marked by important events, may these months 
indeed open the way to something really new, to which the 
word détente—so worn, but still so rich in hope—may 
finally apply. 


When the preceding session of our Assembly opened, the 
world was in the throes of two major international crises, one 
in the Middle East, the other in the Far East, both of which 
claimed everyone's attention. The world moves quickly. Who 
remembers them today except as distant events? 

It is true that since 1958 the situation in the Middle East 
has been remarkably stabilized. No one rejoices in this fact 
more than France, especially as far as Lebanon is concerned, 
where we hail the swift restoration of peace since the trials 
of 1958. 

Certainly all the problems are far from being solved, as 
is evidenced by the renewed difficulties concerning free 
transit through the Suez Canal for Israeli cargoes. The Con- 
stantinople Convention of 1888, reaffirmed by the United 
Nations, remains for us the Charter in this matter. 

Real progress, however, has been made, facilitated by the 
discreet and effective presence . the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force, which, as requested by the Secretary General, 
should be allowed to continue its action. 

In a nearby area, the settlement of the Cyprus problem 
must also be mentioned, a settlement made possible by the 
clear sightedness, the wisdom and the courage shown by the 
three governments which were parties to the dispute. The 
close collaboration that has since come into being between 
Turkey and Greece is a cause of particular satisfaction to 
France. 

In Asia, on the contrary, there are ample reasons for con- 
cern. It is true that the crisis of the Formosa Straits has 
quieted down for the moment. Elsewhere, however, on the 
periphery of the vast area of China, incidents and even 
serious troubles may be seen arising. The whole world is 
disturbed by the excesses committed in Tibet and by the 
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contempt for elementary human rights which they reflect. 
Let us hope that the Tibetan people will in the near future 
regain their ancient liberties with due respect for their beliefs. 

The Security Council has for several weeks been seized 
of the difficulties that have developed in Laos. France, which 
is bound to this country by very sincere feelings of friendship 
and which, by virtue of the Geneva Accords of 1954, still 
has very special responsibilities there, has closely followed 
these events. She gives her full support to the action under- 
taken by the Security Council and hopes, in particular, that 
the subcommittee which has been sent there w’tl conduct 
its mission of information under the best conditions. It is 
important to put an end to the interferences from the outside 
that have appeared there. Interferences of this s>zt are likely 
to spread troubles which would make Laos, au essentially 
peaceful nation, a victim of the cold war. The Security 
Council will have to deliberate the matter anew. It is thus 
not possible to consider discussions in another form and we 
hope that the necessary return of peace will follow. 

* * * 

During the general debate in 1958, I had occasion to say 
to the Assembly that the crises occurring at the time—that of 
the Middle East and that of the Far East—should not make us 
lose sight of the great problems, particularly those resulting 
from the last war, among the first of which we French place 
the tragic division of Europe. It did not take long for the 
course of events to show that these problems remained in all 
their gravity, and since that time they have come to occupy 
the forefront of current questions. There is little doubt that, 
in the year to come, they will again be the main subject of 
the discussions which may arise between East and West. 

Everyone knows that it was the Soviet note of November 
27, 1958 which started what has been called the Berlin 
crisis, which in reality is the crisis of all Europe—for the 
question of a general European settlement was raised im- 
mediately. Everyone is also aware of the slow pace and the 
relacively negative results of the Geneva Conference. At 
least this conference must be credited with reducing the 
acuteness of the crisis, as well as the seriousness of the threats 
which had been formulated or which were implied in certain 
stands. The talks were suspended for reasons which the 
whole world knows. Undoubtedly they will be resumed later 
on, but everything is still in the process of development. 

The Assembly is, of course, as well informed as anyone 
on the main issues of the problems at hand. Several of our 
colleagues have already discussed them. I shall be satisfied, 
then, with recalling in a few words the positions of the 
French Government. 

Concerning Germany, it is now time, high time—almost 
fifteen years after the end of the war—to reach a settlement. 
This settlement, that is, the signing of a peace treaty which 
would determine the new aspect of this country, can, in our 
opinion, be concluded only on the basis of the reunification of 
the two parts of Germany which now constitute completely 
separate entities. This is what the Western powers proposed 
at Geneva in a document which they called a “peace plan” 
because it dealt simultaneously with the German settlement, 
the organization of European security and the beginning of 
general disarmament. Of course, the reunification of Germany 
would ipso facto solve the problem of Berlin. 

This reunification could be conceived only in accordance 
with democratic procedures and, consequently, it would have 
to culminate in free elections. This would automatically 
jeopardize the survival of the regime presently established 
in East Germany. In the last analysis, this is why our plan 
did not succeed and—we must frankly acknowledge it— 
could not succeed at that time. 
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Under such conditions, what other path remained open to 
responsible governments than to continue the status quo, 
adapting this situation to conditions and to circumstances in 
order to avoid difficulties and incidents; what other position 
than to wait for the moment when the world situation 
and the evolution of East-West relations made possible the 
conclusion of a substantive agreement? This is what we 
thought and it is in this very spirit that we considered the 
possibility of reaching a provisional arrangement regarding 
Berlin, which, thanks to the substantial concessions that we 
declared ourselves ready to make—-setting a ceiling on Western 
troops, agreeing not to introduce nuclear weapons into the 
city, control of propaganda and subversive activities—was 
an arrangement which ought to have been adequate to meet 
the concerns expressed to us by the Government of the 
Soviet Union. 

Such an understanding—modest in itself, but of important 
consequences Owing to the mere fact that it dealt with a 
German problem—could not be reached because our Soviet 
interlocutors have taken, on these very principles, an attitude 
opposed to ours. Since reunification by agreement between 
the two camps is not feasible at the present time, the Russians 
are drawing the conclusion—not that the present temporary 
situation should remain—but that it is necessary to transform 
the temporary into the permanent, in other words, that we 
must recognize not only de facto, but de jure, the existence 
of two Germanies and must sanction this by the conclusion 
of a peace treaty with each of them. Simultaneously, an ap- 
propriate solution would be to transform the unusual situa- 
tion which prevails in West Berlin because there is still no 
government for all of Germany, by creating a permanent 
regime which would be that of a free neutralized city. 

Such a program, in actuality, would essentially take the form 
of the evacuation of Western troops from Berlin. It would be 
tantamount, in law, to legalizing the division of Germany. 
Putting this into effect would not fail to provoke deep 
reactions on the part of the German people, the far-reaching 
consequences of which are immeasurable. We have always 
believed that this would be contrary to justice and reason. 

The positions of the two sides are therefore still very far 
apart. Long negotiations will be necessary in order to bring 
them together. We shall never refuse to embark on these 
negotiations, for it is indispensable, both for the countries 
directly concerned and for world peace, that the means for 
building a stable and lasting equilibrium in Europe be finally 
found. The Germany of today is not the Germany of yester- 
day; she will make her contribution to establishing this 
balance, and that contribution should be larze. 

o * . 


The Geneva Conference, which adjourned last August 5, 
thus ended on what, for the time being, was a failure, as 
regards the essentials of its program. There is one point, 
however, on which we were more fortunate, and where it 
was possible for a few concrete results to be obtained—results 
that are limited, since it is only a matter of procedure, yet 
important since they have a bearing on the essential question 
of disarmament. 

I say the essential question, for I firmly believe that what 
is involved here is really a vital necessity to all the peopie 
represented in the United Nations—actually, to all the peoples 
of the world. I believe also that if this Organization has a 
mission, it is first of all to seek to promote disarmament, 
and I am happy to note that almost all the speakers who 
follow each other on this rostrum are equally conscious of this. 

Perhaps it is not exaggerated to assert that, under present 
conditions, the future of mankind depends upon decisions 
which, in the years to come, may be taken in two fields—fields 





which are doubtless very different, but which in reality are 
closely bound up with each other; I mean that of disarmament 
and that of aid to insufficiently developed countries—in other 
words, the struggle we must jointly wage against war and 
poverty. 

The two fields are interdependent. They are not so merely 
because they are both basic necessities of our age, but also 
because the solution to one problem—aid to insufficiently 
developed countries—depends in large measure upon the 
solution of the other. It is only by means of actual and sub- 
stantial disarmament that the countries that are the wealthiest 
and the most advanced economically will have the means 
of devoting sufficient resources to the betterment of the less 
developed countries. It was in 1955 at the Geneva Summit 
Conference that a head of the French Government was the 
first to put forward the idea of setting aside as aid to the less 
fortunate countries all or part of the savings that could result 
from a program of disarmament. Since then this idea has 
gained ground. It was taken up again on this very rostrum 
just a few days ago by the Premier of the Soviet Union. We 
still feel that this idea is fair and fruitful. 

But it is easy to talk about disarmament. It is easy to show 
what absurd and ruinous burdens the arms race imposes on 
the nations that engage in it. It is not necessary to have much 
scientific or technical knowledge in order to describe the 
unbelievable dangers to which the accumulation of nuclear 
weapons is subjecting our earth. 

It is quite evident also that the best thing would be to go 
all the way; ever since there have been wars, a world without 
armies has been one of man’s dreams. Man also dreams of 
universal peace and of a society from which poverty and all 
forms of inequality would be banished forever. Let us respect 
this ideal, let us preserve it and let us use it to help us make 
some progress along a path where even the most modest results 
would already mark an all but revolutionary progress. 

The Assembly is informed of the arrangements that were 
made at Geneva to resume the disarmament discussions at an 
early date, between certain governments that are mainly 
involved. These arrangements have been approved by the 
Disarmament Commission, which has fully realized that, in 
accordance with the Charter, it held the major responsibility 
in the matter and that the initiative of the four powers was 
aimed at hastening the technical studies and the discussions 
of a problem which the progress of science is continually 
altering and is making more and more complex. The new 
ten-member committee is scheduled to meet at the beginning 
of next year. It is going to take up the question of disarma- 
ment exactly where it was dropped in 1957 after the final 
meeting of the subcommittee then in existence. 

Two working programs have already been offered you as 
suggestions—one by Mr. Khrushchev, Premier of the Soviet 
Union; the other by Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, in the name of the 
British Delegation. The first of these is to be the subject 
of a preliminary debate in the present General Assembly. 
Doubtless this debate will offer an opportunity to find out 
more precisely the methods intended to put into effect and 
to control the total disarmament which has been proposed. 
The second plan is based on the French and British plan 
presented in 1956. It is already more specific and it is also 
very broad in scope. Like the first plan, it will have to be 
carefully studied by the ten-member committee. For the mo- 
ment, I should like to confine myself to a few remarks on two 
points, which, however, are basic. 

My first remarks concern the eternal problem of controls, 
on which the Western powers on the one hand, and the 
Soviet Union on the other, have always maintained markedly 
divergent positions. The other day we heard Mr. Khrushchev 
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explain his own position forcefully. The Soviet Union, as I 
understand it, accepts the idea of controls, but envisages that 
these will not be set up, or at least will not actually function, 
until after the agreed measures of disarmament have already 
been implemented. We believe on the contrary that one 
cannot disassociate the actual process of disarmament from the 
setting up of controls. The latter guarantees the former and 
consequently conditions it. Moreover, lacking real controls, 
the vitally necessary trust would be utterly lacking. 

I purposely use the word trust, for it is the key word. The 
problem of disarmament has certain technical aspects and 
those are important. But basically it is a political problem. 

Disarmament is not, cannot be and never will be an end in 
itself. In the decisions that might be taken, considerations 
of defense, international responsibilities and political relations 
in general must necessarily have priority. Considerations of 
an economic, financial, moral or psychological order are 
inevitably given second place. Doubtless it is fair to say that 
disarmament can be a factor in bringing about a détente. 
But without the détente itself, it is inconceivable. There is 
nothing contradictory about this, for interdependence is a 
rule of life. Disarmament— result of a détente and factor of 
a détente—what this means is that there must necessarily be 
a first step, which can be made only in the political field. 
For example, the problem of Berlin would be restored to its 
proper place and we would seek—there as elsewhere—to find 
the conditions for a peaceful coexistence, not to impose upon 
some the will of others. We would all try together to settle 
the conflicts that arise, whether in Europe, Asia, or elsewhere. 
That would be the decisive beginning of this fundamental 
change in the relations between East and West for which the 
world is longing. Then everything would become possible, 
starting with effective disarmament. 

The second point on the matter of disarmament to which 
I should like to call the Assembly's attention is in reference 
to the nuclear problem. It is clear that that is the essential, 
and I should not want there to be any misunderstanding con- 
cerning the French Government's position on this subject. 
I said it last year, I repeat it this year: a disarmament program 
must first and foremost cover nuclear weapons—that is, it 
must provide not only for the halting of tests, but also for 
the cessation of manufacture, for the gradual reconversion 
of stockpiles, and finally for prohibition of possession and use 
of atomic weapons. 

While awaiting these decisions, atomic devices will con- 
tinue to form the basis of the military arsenal of the principal 
powers. This will remain true even if these powers renounce 
future experiments and limit themselves to actively continuing 
the tests connected with the launching of nuclear devices, 
that is, with the construction of intercontinental and other 
rockets. Under these circumstances, which are not yet those 
of disarmament, we cannot enter into any agreements that 
would amount in fact to sanctioning the present situation 
and hence to running the risk of perpetuating it. This posi- 
tion has been criticized before and will be criticized again. 
As in the past, we are prepared to explain our position on this 
matter before the Assembly: I express the wish that a debate 
may serve to convince every one of the necessity of real 
nuclear disarmament. 

On the same question, a movement has developed which 
has found expression in the placing on our agenda of a special 
point, as a protest against the fact that atomic experiments 
might be carried out in the Sahara by the French Government. 
The African countries have expressed their fears at the pos- 
sibilities of radioactive fallout upon their territories. We are 
prepared to give them every useful explanation on this sub- 
ject. The precautions that will be taken will absolutely 
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eliminate all risks, whatever they may be. We are convinced 
that an objective examination of the facts will provide com- 
plete assurance, just as a similar examination has already 
convinced the Governments of the African States that are 
associated with the French Republic in the Community. 

* . - 

A moment ago I emphasized the connection that exists 
in fact between a reduction in military expenditures and the 
expansion of international aid to what are at present the less 
fortunate countries. This is true from the financial point of 
view. It is also true from the political point of view, for 
aid will take on its true meaning and will have its true 
effectiveness only in a world which is cured of the cold war. 
In this area also, a détente would be significant. 

Indeed only concerted action on the part of the most 
fortunate nations would be able to reduce the unequal dis- 
tribution of resources and the diversity in the pace of devel- 
opment. Such an undertaking would meet not only the 
imperatives of reason, but also those of justice. 

France, for her part, has not ceased to support the 
initiatives taken in this direction within the United Nations. 
Thus she has supported the proposal for the creation o! an 
Economic Development Fund. In the same spirit, we are 
very pleased at the creation of the Special Fund, whose ob- 
jectives are perhaps more modest, but whose effectiveness 
already seems certain. 

This year we noted with interest the proposal of the United 
States Government for the creation of an international devel- 
opment association which, thanks to more flexible rules of 
procedure, would be a welcome addition to the activities of 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 
We shall support this proposal in the conviction that such 
a body would play a useful role in the complex mechanism 
of distribution of international economic aid. 

Finally, we have ourselves several times proposed over-all 
plans which sometimes vary as to methods, but which are al- 
ways inspired by the same philosophy. 

Our own experience has led us to take a global view of 
the problem; may I recall on this occasion that—considering 
her national income and counting the aid which she gives to 
the territories where she exercises special responsibilities— 
France doubtless makes the largest contribution in the world to 
the insufficiently developed countries. Without rejecting frag- 
mentary initiatives, we are convinced that the financial aid 
required for the “launching” of development plans could not 
possibly constitute a permanent solution. All things considered, 
it is within themselves that the nations must find the real 
springboards of their progress. If this is to be the case, certain 
conditions must be brought about. The stabilization of the 
prices of raw materials is undoubtedly one of the most im- 
portant. Price fluctuations do indeed cause grave disturbances 
in the areas now in the process of development, from which, 
for the most part, these raw materials come. If an organization 
of markets could, by bringing into play appropriate mechan- 
isms, ensure the stability of the income of the countries 
producing raw materials, a large proportion of humanity 
would escape the specter of need and would be able to look 
to the future without fear. 

Our actions in the realm of technical cooperation are also 
aimed at economic development. I shall not dwell on this 
subject today, but I am pleased that these actions are still 
broad in scope and consolidated. France has always thought 
that this form of assistance was the most effective and the 
most fruitful. She is pleased to see that international solidarity 
in this area is becoming closer and more confident. 

a * * 


The second part of my address will be devoted to problems 
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which, for the most part, by no means fall within the juris- 
diction of our Organization, but of which, in our opinion, it 
may perhaps be well for the General Assembly to be informed. 
I mean the regions in Africa where France has special re- 
sponsibilities. 

Some of these problems, in conformity with the Charter, 
have been discussed year after year by the General Assembly. 
They concern the African territories placed under the trustee- 
ship of France. 

January 1 and April 27 will mark the accession to inde- 
pendence of the Cameroors and Togoland, respectively. Our 
Assembly has already sanctioned this evolution which France 
has brought to a happy conclusion with your cooperation. 
Everything has proceeded in accordance with the wish of the 
populations concerned, as expressed—following free and dem- 
ocratic elections—by regularly constituted governments. 

There are other African territories south of the Sahara, 
where France has for a long time, sometimes for centuries, 
exercised rights of sovereignty, and which for their part and 
with French aid, have experienced a profound evolution. This 
transformation was given recognition on the occasion of 
the drawing up, and later of the approval by popular referen- 
dum, of our new Constitution. To the peoples of these ter- 
ritories, it was proposed in the most explicit and most solemn 
manner that they decide themselves how they intended to 
build their future. They were offered a choice between two 
solutions. One of these solutions was the breaking off of the 
ties that had attached them to France until that time. The 
other solution was to enter a Community which we were ready 
to construct with them, and in which they would benefit from 
the most complete autonomy in the management of their own 
affairs, placing in common with France certain responsibilities 
such as defense and external affairs, preserving special and 
reciprocal ties with the Republic, particularly in the financial, 
economic and cultural fields. 

The choice thus offered was exercised on September 28 of 
last year through a referendum organized simultaneously on 
French soil and on African soil. In approving by a wide 
majority its new Constitution, the French people ratified in 
advance the choice that was made by the various African 
peoples. In freely pronouncing themselves for or against the 
draft Constitution, the latter made known whether they were 
opting for the new Community or for secession. 

One of the African territories, Guinea, decided in favor of 
the second alternative. Its new status was immediately recog- 
nized by the French Government. 

All the other territories, by ratifying the Constitution, 
declared themselves in favor of entering the Community— 
that is, they decided to take charge of their future themselves 
by becoming States, while maintaining their cooperation with 
France. It was under these conditions that in the autumn of 
last year, between October 14 and December 18, twelve 
Republics were set up, one after the other, which together 
with France constitute this new Community: the Malagasy 
Republic, Sudan, Senegal, Chad, the Islamic Republic of 
Mauritania, Gabon, the Congo, the Central African Republic, 
the Ivory Coast, Dahomey, Upper Volta and Niger. All of 
them have now ratified their own Constitutions, have pro- 
ceeded democratically to hold their legislative elections and 
have duly formed their Governments. All henceforth are 
States born in liberty, in fraternity and without violence. 

That is why the delegation that has the honor of representing 
the French Republic in this General Assembly also represents 
all the other States of the Community and, for this reason, 
includes a number of distinguished persons who are particu- 
larly representative of these States. 

I would like to add that in entering this new system, the 
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originality of which need not be stressed, the new African 
and Malagasy States have not determined their future once 
and for all. According to our Constitution, agreements may 
be made to modify the realm of affairs managed in common. 
Territorial regroupings are possible. All the countries that 
made up the former French West Africa on the one hand, 
and the former French Equatorial Africa on the other, have 
already agreed to set up a customs union among themselves. 
Finally, an article of the Constitution provides that any 
member State may cease to belong to the Community. As 
is evident, the principles, which are the foundation on which 
this Community is erected, hold good for the future in such 
a way that, at any time, the States united in the Community 
remain members of it only because such is their free will. 
« * * 


The right of self-determination of peoples, which is written 
into Article 1 of the United Nations Charter, is thus the rule 
which has been followed by the French Government in the 
policy it has pursued, throughout the past eighteen months, 
in determining its relations with the African territories for 
which it was responsible. Everywhere, elections and referen- 
dums were held in complete freedom; everywhere, the popula- 
tions concerned declared themselves and made their decisions 
under conditions whose regularity and value cannot be con- 
tested by anyone, either within or without. 

I have spoken of the Community. I think it well now to 
bring up a question, which is very different and which is, 
moreover, unique in the world—that of the political future 
of Algeria. The President of the French Republic, General de 
Gaulle, in the statement he made last September 16, solemnly 
defined the conditions under which the political destiny of 
Algeria will be determined. Once again, the case of Algeria 
cannot be compared to that of the territories which today have 
become the African and Malagasy States of the Community. 
The Algerian territory—which, as General de Gaulle said, 
since the begining of the world has never know unity, much 
less Algerian sovereignty—has for nearly a century and a half 
been attached to France by many close ties, be it a matter of 
demographic structure, economy, culture or administration. 
A million citizens of European origin have been settled there, 
often for as long as five or six generations. More than three 
hundred thousand Algerians are working in France, supporting 
by their earnings a million and a half persons in Algeria, or 
more than a fifth of the Moslem population. By itself Algeria 
cannot ensure the subsistence of a population which is already 
too large and which is increasing at an accelerated rate. Its 
economy has for a very long time, and by necessity, been 
closely interwoven with the economy of France. It finds the 
resources it lacks only by selling, on the French market, 
products that would have no outlet anywhere else; by sending 
a large part of its gainfully employed population to earn 
a living in France; and—thanks to the huge investments long 
granted by the latter—by the gradual development of its 
territory. The development plan known as the Constantine 
Plan is giving a decided stimulus to this expansion: as early 
as 1960, 100 billion francs—that is, the equivalent of 200 
million dollars—will be set aside in the French budget for 
financing this program, not counting the contribution of 
considerable private capital and the administrative expenditures 
assumed in Algeria by France. Furthermore, the oil and gas of 
the Sahara will supply an infant industry with the cheap and 
abundanc energy that is essential. 

For more than four years, blood has flowed in Algeria and 
the land has been torn by an insurrection that very soon 
began to look like a real civil war: a civil war in which— 
contrary to what is claimed by an oversimplified and crude 
propaganda—one certainly does not find the French forces on 
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one side and the Moslem Algerians on the other. On both sides, 
combatants and victims are in large part these Moslem 
Algerians. One hundred twenty thousand of them—that is, 
many more than there are in the ranks of the rebellion and 
who for the most part are volunteers—are in the ranks of the 
French Army. Of those who fall in combat, in ambushes, in 
personal attacks, the proportion of Moslems is by far the 
greater. 


The insurrection claims to impose secession through vio- 
lence. We say: no one has the right to impose on Algeria 
the regime that is to be its own. This regime can result 
only from the will, freely expressed, of the Algerians them- 
selves. Combats, violence and terror are not the means of 
reaching a solution. Let them cease, and let the men and 
women of Algeria—all the men and women, without distinc- 
tion as to race, religion or political affiliation—be called upon 
to declare themselves, in peace and in freedom. That is the 
program which France has solemnly formulated. Under these 
circumstances, the insurrection could not possibly claim any 
political or moral justification. “Why then,” said the Presi- 
dent of the Republic in the statement to which I have already 
referred, “why then should the odious strife and the fratricidal 
murders, which are still drenching the Algerian soil with 
blood, continue?” 


This vote which the Algerians are called upon to cast—the 
way has already been paved for it by the measures taken during 
the past year and a half. The single college has been instituted 
which, by far, ensures to the Moslem population the great ma- 
jority of the votes and of the candidates elected. Quite a 
number of elections have already been held, in which many 
candidates of various political tendencies soughr “he votes of 
the electorate. The most important of these was the Algerians’ 
participation in the referendum on the Constitution on Septem- 
ber 28, 1958. By this vote, the significance of which could 
not be questioned, the great mass of Algerians gave evidence 
that they intended their future to be made with France, and 
—why not say so?—that to this end, they were placing their 
trust in General de Gaulle. 


The necessary instrument is thus in existence. Once peace 
has been restored, it will be utilized to hold the referendum 
through which the Algerians will choose their destiny. This 
referendum is conceivable only after the fighting has ceased. 
I have already said that it no longer has any meaning. The 
offer of a cease-fire made a year ago in this connection is just 
as good now as then. Once peace has in the main been 
restored, a certain period of time is necessary for organizing 
the vote under conditions which would leave no grounds for 
contesting it. A maximum period of four years has been set. 
It is important that the balloting take place in a pacified 
country where normal conditions of daily life have been 
restored. It is necessary for the exiles to have returned, for 
those who were fighting to have gone back freely to their 
homes. The most complete guarantees are given so that all, 
regardless of their position or their affiliation, may take part 
in political life, make their voices heard, and play their part. 
Truly I do not see how anything more could be done to ensure 
the honesty and validity of such a vote. In addition, anyone 
who wishes may, without hindrance, come from abroad to 
observe the carrying out of the operation; and I ask, further- 
more, how—in the world in which we live and on such a 
subject—could the voters, en masse, be either coerced or 
misled? 

The aim of the referendum can be only the choice between 
the possible solutions, which, as everyone knows, are three 
in number: secession, out-and-out identification with France, 
or the government of the Algerians by Algerians, in close 
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association with France in the domains of the economy, edu- 
cation, defense and external relations. 

That is what France intends to accomplish with the Algeri- 
ans and what a voice far more qualified than mine has pro- 
claimed to all, be they Moslem or European, be they on 
France’s side or engaged in fighting her. The way is clear, 
honest and unequivocal. It is the only one that can put an end, 
within a short space of time, to a tragedy that has lasted only 
too long. 

For several years, the United Nations has been seized of 
and has discussed the Algerian problem. The French Dele- 
gation has always stated its opposition to such a debate 
because it considered, and continues to consider, that under 
the terms of the Charter, such a debate is not within the 
competence of our Organization. The majority of this Assem- 
bly has again this year disregarded our opposition. A number 
of those who thus pronounced themselves against us were 
actuated by intentions which doubtless were sometimes gen- 
erous but, I think, ill-advised. Personally, I am convinced 
that the intervention of the United Nations in the past did 
not contribute—quite the contrary—to facilitating the solu- 
tion of the Algerian problem. To keep passions alive, to 
arouse them, can never serve the cause of peace. What I am 
anxious to say for the future, and in particular for the pres- 
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ent session, it that, even though it has decided to exceed the 
limits of its competence as set by the Charter, I do not really 
see how our Organization could now expiain its intervention. 
It is not incumbent on it to take, on behalf of one of its 
members, decisions for which the latter alone is responsib’e. 
Now the French Government not merely recognizes, but 
proclaims—when it solemnly decides on recourse to self-deter- 
mination—that it is up o the Algerians themselves to choose 
their own destiny. They will do so in all freedom and in 
full knowledge of the facts. 
* + * 

I have set before the Assembly, in their broad lines, the 
views of the French Government on the principal problems 
with which it is faced, some of them of an international 
character, others of a national character. The Middle East, 
Asia, Germany and Europe, disarmament, aid to the in- 
sufficiently developed countries, the Community, Algeria—- 
I think I have shown that on all questions France is in- 
spired by the same sentiments and guided by the same 
principles: the prevailing concern for peace, respect for 
the fundamental rights of man, faith in liberty and fraternity, 
the tenacious search for understanding between peoples. 
She remains faithful to the traditions that are hers, to what 
is—and always has been—her true mission. 


Soviet World Strategy 


GEOPOLITICS IS THE STARTING POINT 
By DONALD L. MILLER, Research Director, All American Conference To Combat Communism 


Delivered before the Exchange Club of Washington, D. C., September 15, 1959 


ENTLEMEN: I am very happy to talk to you about 
Soviet world strategy today. This is an historic day— 
the first time in history that Soviet Premier Nikita 

Khrushchev, the world’s leading Communist, has set foot on 
American soil. It is a good day to talk about Soviet world 
strategy. Certainly a knowledge of the basic rules of world 
strategy is needed these days just to understand the headlines 
of our daily newspapers. It is a real pleasure to share what 
knowledge I have of the subject with such a fine group of 
businessmen as you have here in the Exchange Club. 

As your chairman mentioned, I am a businessman, too. In 
addition to my work with the All American Conference, I 
am in the public relations business here in Washington. My 
interest in Soviet world strategy began, in fact, some twenty 
years ago when I was thinking ahead to the time when I 
might go into business for myself. I realized that if the 
Russian Communists succeeded in doing what they intended 
to do; that is, to establish their system all over the world, I 
knew my individual freedom and all free enterprise would 
be destroyed. And no one can deny that Communists have 
shown a talent for success. There were about 17,000 Com- 
munists in the world forty years ago; today there are 33,000,- 
000 and about 5,000,000 of these are in countries of the free 
world. Forty years ago they ruled a single country with a 
population of about 140,000,000. Today they rule thirteen 
countries with a population of close to one billion. The 
reason—strategy. 


STRATEGY Is IN UsE Every DAy 
World strategy is a phrase wrapped in mystery for most 
people. They think of world strategy as a special possession 
and concern of people in the Pentagon and in the White 


House and in the Kremlin. I admit that when I was in the 
Pentagon, we spent full time on world strategy. Yet, all of 
us here in this room use elements of strategy in our business 
affairs every day. When we launch a new product, open a new 
store, or conduct an advertising or public relations program, 
we engage in strategy. Our strategic objective is to sell a 
product or a service or to improve the public’s opinion of our 
enterprise. 

World strategy is not much different from this. The rules 
are somewhat different. You take into consideration such 
factors as Oceans and continents, social systems, economics, 
communications and military force. But when you understand 
the fairly simple rules of world strategy, the mystery disap- 
pears. The moves of such men as Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev become much easier to grasp. 

Recently I have been reading Bruce Catton’s magnificent 
book—"Stillness At Appomattox”—an account of the final 
year of the Civil War. Catton brings out the differences be- 
tween the soldiers’ view and the Generals’ view toward the 
war. The soldier sees the hard, hand-to-hand fighting, the 
orders from above, and events on which he speculates end- 
lessly—events which are always somewhat mysterious. But 
the top Generals see the war in broad terms of bringing forces 
to bear to break the enemy's will to resist. They use military 
forces, economic forces, and propaganda. But the objective 
always was the same—to break the enemy's will to resist. 
This is always the ultimate objective of strategy. This is the 
objective of the conqueror. 

And, of course, this is the purpose of Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev’s visit to the United States. He is coming here 
not to learn as some people would have us believe but to 
conquer. Premier Khrushchev believes his persuasiveness can 
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break our will to resist. This, of course, is the objective of 
conquest. The conqueror breaks his enemy's will to resist, then 
imposes his own will upon the vanquished. Usually it takes 
force of arms to achieve this state. Khrushchev is trying to do 
it with persuasion. 

Persuasion, or propaganda, is one of the tools used in 
modern conquest. What I wanc to do first is to sketch briefly 
the rules of world strategy as top Generals and Heads of 
State see them. These men think in terms of the entire world 
and in terms of the strategy one must follow when he attacks 
or defends himself on global fronts. 


GEOPOLITICS Is THE STARTING POINT 

The starting point is the battlefield itself—the world. A 
number of geographers over the past 100 years or so have 
analyzed the geography of the world in terms of the strategy 
of conquest. They came up with rules of strategy which 
major modern nations accept. These men included Admiral 
Alfred Mahan of the U. S. Navy, Sir Halford Mackinder of 
England, General Karl Haushofer of Germany, and others. 
Here is more or less what they said: 

The world is divided geographically into several major 
areas. There is the heartland in the middle of Eurasia. Next 
there is the inner crescent made up of lands immediately bor- 
dering the heartland. These are the coastal lands of China, 
Korea, Vietnam, Burma, Thailand, Pakistan, India, Afghani- 
stan, Iran, Turkey, the Balkans and Eastern Europe. 

Outside the inner crescent is the outer crescent. This is 
nade up of the off-shore islands of Japan, Okinawa, Formosa, 
the Philippines, Indonesia, Africa. Beyond this crescent, lie 
the outer islands. These are North and South America and 
Australia. For convenience, some geographers lump the inner 
and outer crescents together and call them rimlands. So 
we have the heartland now controlled by the Soviet Union, 
the rimlands most of which are independent, and the outer 
islands. 

The theory of geopolitics says that whoever controls the 
heartland has the population and the economic power to push 
outward and into the rimland. Whoever controls the heartland 
and the rimlands can control the world. You can understand 
this when you realize that the outer islands—North and South 
America and Australia—occupy less than one-twelfth of the 
surface of the globe. 

Since World War II the strategy of the Soviet Union has 
been to penetrate more deeply into the rimland areas. Our 
strategy in the United States—and, in fact, the strategy of the 
free world—has been to prevent this. For this very simple 
reason the areas of hot war generally take place inside this 
hotly contested rimland area of the world. Korea, Formosa, 
Burma, Vietnam, Laos, India, the Middle East, Turkey and 
Greece. These have been the focal points of the greatest tension 
in the past 15 years. And, of course, we must include Berlin— 
East and West—which is in a sense in the rimland, too. 


OTHER FACTORS IN SOVIET STRATEGY 

The Soviet Union follows additional rules of strategy given 
to them by Lenin, the founder of the Communist State, and 
by Stalin, the man who made the Soviet Union a world power. 
These rules of strategy can be stated very simply. 

The first is—liberate and take over control of the majority 
of the population of the world. The October 1917 Revolution 
in Russia was scarcely over when Communists began to work 
for control of China, the world’s most populated nation. And 
this is one reason Communists put so much effort into winning 
over the Afro-Asian countries. 

The second is—expand the economic system of the Com- 
munist states until they outproduce the capitalist states in 
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per capita farm and factory output. Communism is based upon 
economic materialism. Lenin reasoned that Communism could 
show its superiority and thus finally defeat capitalism by out- 
producing the capitalists. This is why we now hear of great 
efforts in the Soviet Union to outproduce us. 

The third is—weaken the capitalist states at the same time 
you strengthen Communist states. When you liberate coun- 
tries in Asia, Africa, the Middle East and Latin America from 
capitalist control, you do two things: one, you cut capitalist 
countries off from sources of raw materials and labor and 
from markets for manufactured goods; two, you bring these 
countries closer to the day when you will gain political 
control over them. So today we see campaigns using trade, 
propaganda and diplomatic maneuver to drive Western in- 
fluence out of underdeveloped countries of the world. 

The fourth is—use propaganda and agitation, use legal 
and illegal methods, to weaken the will of capitalist countries 
to resist Communism and capture political power not by 
military attack across national borders but by internal politics 
and civil war. The wars in Korea, Vietnam, Laos—these are 
all internal affairs. 


How Do WE STAND TopAy? 

You may be interested in how we stand in this struggle 
with the Soviet Union. Let’s take the Communist evaluation. 
They think in terms of a seesaw. It tips in favor of one side 
or another. And Communists like to talk about world power 
in these terms. 

In August of 1958 the Red Chinese estimated that the 
balance of world power already had tipped in favor of the 
Communists. They said that Communists now rule about 
one billion people; they are aided by 700 millions in formerly 
colonial countries; in addition there are 600 millions in 
countries fighting for independence or in capitalist countries 
tending toward neutralism. That leaves only 400 millions, 
divided and at odds, in the capitalist camp. 

The Russian Communists put more weight upon victory 
on the economic front. A few months ago they estimated that 
considering the Russian and the American rates of economic 
growth, the Russians would surpass us in per capita farm 
and factory output in 1970. As Soviet Premier Khrushchev 
told Vice President Nixon in Moscow, then we will pass 
you, we will wave to you, and ask you to follow us. 

In any case, from the Communist point of view, world 
victory for Communism is very near. Communists in the 
United States and around the world are hailing the Khrushchev 
visit as a turning point in their war against capitalism. They 
say the visit will speed the coming of the peace that will 
follow their world wide victory over capitalism. 

Premier Khrushchev, who has called himself the chief 
propagandist of Communism, apparently believes he can per- 
suade Americans to give in to Communist demands for such 
things as liquidation of U. S. overseas bases, an end to U. S. 
defense alliances, and non-resistance in the face of continued 
Communist advances. Any of these actions by Americans 
would speed the day of Communist victory. 

Conquests, of course, do not always succeed. Americans 
who know the principles of freedom for which we stand and 
who understand what Communists like Khrushchev are trying 
to do, can defend themselves and even counterattack on the 
propaganda front. 

The most important single fact to get across to Khrushchev 
during his visit is that nothing he can say or do will break 
our will to resist Communist sletehe nor our will to demand 
full freedom for all peoples of the world: including those 
inside his Communist Empire. 
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THE COMMUNISTS’ ‘PEACE POLICY’ 

The main line of Communist persuasion in the free world 
today is the “peace policy.” For Communists the “peace 
policy” is a policy of fighting against capitalism. Communists 
say that all Communists are for peace; all capitalists are for 
war; so if you are for peace you also are for Communists and 
against capitalists. 

This “peace” appeal has deceived many well-intentioned 
people into backing Communist programs. Actually, if the 
Soviet Union wanted peace, she could get it today merely by 
ending her many aggressions against people who want no 
more than a fair chance to gain freedom and improve their 
standards of living. 

Though billed as a “peace” visit, we cam expect to see 
greater—not less—Communist pressure against free peoples 
in every country of the free world including our own following 
the visit than we have seen so far. Since Communists think 
of peace in terms of their peace—the peace they will dictate 
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after they have won full victory, the more we say we are for 
peace, the closer Communists think they are to final victory 
and the harder they struggle for it. 


How WILL THE STRUGGLE END? 


The struggle with Communism is one which we can win. 
There are a few healthy signs that there are some men and 
women in other countries who share our beliefs in freedom, 
free enterprise, and democratic procedures. They are willing 
to fight against Communist attempts to seize political power 
in their countries. And there is a great deal we can do. First, 
gain a thorough understanding of what Communists are trying 
to do and how they are doing it. Second, develop and sharpen 
our own strategy for counteracting their advances and driving 
them back. Finally, use the talents we have developed to 
strengthen those who are struggling for freedom and against 
Communism around the world. We can win ultimately. 
Today such victory is a hope. Tomorrow perhaps we can 
make it a reality. 


Will Americans Surrender 
Their Private Property? 


URBAN RENEWAL LAWS 
By JO HINDMAN, Author and Lecturer, Inglewood, California 


Delivered before the Huntington Park Improvement Association, Huntington Park, California, September 28, 1959 


tion to Urban Renewal until they get hurt by it. 

Urban Renewal is the name applied to a new 
type of land grab in which a public Agency takes private 
property away from persons who own it. This shocking 
situation, unheard of in the United States until recently, has 
been made possible by ill-advised laws that have been passed 
in the United States. 

Americans are losing houses, lots, businesses, and means 
of livelihood because an Urban Renewal project springs up 
in town, and proceedings are started that end with decent 
Americans being turned out of their homes—homes that they 
have worked for, paid for and have been taxed for. 

Persons who are hardest hit and who have the most to 
lose, generally are the very last to learn that subsidized Urban 
Renewal has come to town. 

For instance: 

A BUNKER HILL apartment house owner in Los Angeles 
stepped outside her front door one morning to sweep the 
steps. She saw several neighbors clustered under a canvas 
banner that was swinging above the street. The sign said 
that the neighborhood was an urban renewal redevelopment 
project. That was the first notice that the residents had. 

The apartment house owner is a widow up in years, and the 
property is her means of livelihood. Today, she is engaged 
in legal battle against the public Community Redevelopment 
Agency, trying to prevent it from taking away her means o 
self support. 

An aged soldier living in the former city of Sawtelle, now 
a section of the City of Los Angeles, received a thick letter 
one day from a department of the City of Los Angeles, The 
letter listed all the absurd findings that public inspectors had 
found faulty with the soldier’s modest home which was 
structurally sound. 

The soldier who had fought with General Pershing in the 
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First World War vowed that he would fight to a finish the 
unfair urban renewal rehabilitation law which public officials 
were implementing to force the man out of his home and off 
his property. 

The urban renewal rehabilitation operation out at Sawtelle 
is a pilot experiment being sharpened into use by urban 
renewal promoters. If the public Agency finds that the Sawtelle 
Plan provides machinery that will work when a public Agency 
wants to seize private property, the Plan will be widely used 
in other neighborhoods throughout the United States. 

Last time I called upon the old soldier, his tiny gray haired 
wife told me that he was not able to see anyone. He was 
bedridden. A heart attack had felled him. Oh yes—the “Sold” 
sign was posted out front, meaning that the aged couple 
had sold their valuable property for a song and had given up 
the fight. 

Similar tragedies have occurred or are now in the making 
in other parts of California: San Diego, Benicia, Calexico, 
Fresno, San Jose, Santa Cruz, Pasadena, South Pasadena, 
Sacramento, Oakland and other places, 

Similar instances have occurred or are now in the making 
in other parts of the United States: Phoenix, Arizona; Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan; Detroit, Michigan; New York; Massa- 
chusetts; even Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico have urban 
renewal projects going, or slated to get started. 

In fact, every state in the Union, with the exception of 
eight, operate urban renewal laws. Our State of California 
has possibly one of the most vicious sets of urban renewal 
laws enacted anywhere. 

I shall name the main urban renewal laws, outline the 
steps usually taken by an urban renewal Agency, and describe 
some of the worst cases happening in cities which have 
fallen into the trap of subsidized urban renewal promoted by 
taxpaid subsidy. 

I shall point out why everybody is the loser under sub- 
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sidized urban renewal, except possibly the profiteers who 
walk off with the money. 

I shall name influential Americans and organizations 
throughout the United States that are opposed to the unfair- 
ness of subsidized urban renewal. 

Lastly, I shall mention a solution which is being used to 
prevent subsidized urban renewal from gaining a foothold in 
town or City. 

First, let us take note of the manner in which a good label, 
the words “urban” and “renewal” have been placed upon a 
situation which reveals itself as foolhardy and unwholesome. 

Basically, the renewal of anything that is worn out is com- 
mendable providing it is renewed in a sensible manner. But 
rebuilding a city under subsidized urban renewal at taxpayer 
expense is not sensible. The action goes against the tried and 
true laws of economics and common sense. Subsidized urban 
renewal defies the intent of the laws of this Land that safe- 
guard the right of a person to own property free from 
the fear of seizure. 

Urban renewal is traveling under the disguise of slum 
clearance which it is not, for urban renewal is demolishing 
buildings and homes that are perfectly sound and in good 
shape. 

URBAN RENEWAL LAWS 

Subsidized urban renewal was put into effect nationally in 
1954 by an amendment to the federal National Housing Act. 
You may remember the early workings of that particular Law 
—socialistic public housing—and how Americans turned 
against public housing after the bad effects began to show. 

Urban renewal added a new twist to the original housing 
law, in the form of misleading terminology, to the effect 
that private enterprise would participate in urban renewal. 

Actually, true private enterprise—ethical private enter- 
prise—has no connection with subsidized urban renewal that 
we are facing today—no connection at all. Certain individuals 
do latch on to subsidized urban renewal for big profit, and 
these profiteers are attempting to pass themselves off as ethical 
American businessmen. In this way, the profiteers are giving 
ethical “American business” a bad name. The profiteers are 
giving ethical American citizens a bad time. 


STATE 


However, even though the 1954 urban renewal amendment 
stood on the federal statute books, the States were required 
to say whether or not they wished to take part in federal 
urban renewal. If a State wished to participate—which is 
another way of saying that the cities of the State had their 
hands out reaching for federal money—the State wpe a law 
in its own Legislature giving permission for urban renewal 
to enter the State. 

California passed such a law. It is called the COMMUNITY 
REDEVELOPMENT LAW. Through it, the State gives 
permission to the cities and counties of the State to enact 
legislation which allows cities to go directly to federal govern- 
ment for the money to start a city urban renewal project. 
After giving permission by law, the State steps aside, and 
cities are given Lesson *1 on how to run to federal govern- 
ont for handouts. 


; CITY 

In order to go to federal government for money, each 
California city must pass a municipal urban renewal law. 
Usually, the legislation takes shape in a city ordinance which 
fulfills all the requirements laid down by federal and state 
law. 

What happens when a city council in California passes 
the ordinance which creates a local urban renewal Agency? 
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The Mayor then appoints five prominent citizens to act as 
members of the Agency. 

In time, the Agency becomes more powerful than the City 
Council, under practical workings of the law—and this, many 
city councilmen may relaize too late. Once a free-wheeling 
urban renewal public Agency has been created, the city council 
finds itself almost powerless to restrict the Agency in the full 
use of its sweeping powers. 

In Scene I of subsidized urban renewal, private property 
is taken from its owners by the public Agency. The Agency 
hen decides what to do with that property which is no longer 
on the tax rolls. Property taken by a public Agency pays no 
taxes for the upkeep and running of city government. 

The public Agency can do three things, or a combination 
of all three: (1) The Agency can keep the land for public 
use, in which event the property will never again pay taxes 
for upkeep of the town, (2) The Agency can lease the proper- 
ty to redevelopers, (3) or the Agency can sell to redevelopers. 

The property owner has practically no say in the proceedings 
at all. If he is equipped with business sense, and wishes to 
hold his property, to sell at another time or on a better realty 
market—that makes no difference to the public Agency which 
wants the land. 

If the property owner wants a price higher than the Agency 
offers, the Owner cannot set his price. The public Agency 
holds the power to set the price both when it buys and when 
it sells. 

Furthermore, the law is so written that the Agency can go 
“over the head” of the private owner and acquire the property 
by condemnation. 

Here are some of the typical activities of a public urban 
renewal Agency: 

To declare a neighborhood “blighted,” and to mark it as 
in need of urban renewal, to issue bonds without going to 
the voters for approval, to incur indebtedness, to decide the 
type of urban renewal project to be used on the target neigh- 
borhood. 

There are several varieties of urban renewal: the rehabili- 
tation type, the conservation type, and the redevelopment type. 


REDEVELOPMENT 


The redevelopment type of urban renewal perhaps is the 
swiftest of all methods of taking private property from the 
property owners. 

Many of the steps are made quietly by the Agency, without 
the knowledge of the persons whose property is to be taken. 
When the Plan is all ready, the Agency may spring it upon 
the public through the newspapers, or by posting a sign as 
I have already described, or by sending a letter through the 
mail. 

Under law, the Agency declares a neighborhood “blighted,” 
the city planning department dreams up a plan to redevelop 
the neighborhood, the plan is sent to Washington where it may 
be approved. 

The City then is eligible for a federal loan or grant to go 
ahead with the project. The property owners may learn 
about it at this late stage. 

Public agents then come to property owners to offer them 
prices for their houses and lots, or business properties. The 
owner may regard the price as too low, especially if the city 
has grown and expanded, causing former residential property 
to become valuable as industrial or commercial sites. The price 
offered by the Agency may be too low because the sum offered 
could not possibly buy a comparable place to live or do busi- 
ness at today’s inflated prices. 

Cut-rate prices do not statisfy the owners; sometimes they 
refuse to sell. Many owners may have invested in the real 
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estate hoping that the city would grow in that direction and 
cause them to reap a profit for their business foresight, and also 
as a recompense for paying taxes on the property for practically 
their entire lifetimes. 

Subsidized urban renewal does not allow a property owner 
to name his own selling price. Under the law, the Agency 
can reserve the license to tell what it will pay when buying 
the property and later, at what price it will sell, if it does 
sell. 

Generally, urban renewal laws contain a provision that 
requires the public Agency to sell the acquired property at 
a price lower than what the Agency paid for it. The loss 
in the transaction, of course, is written off at taxpayer expense. 

While all this is going on, the taxpaying public is paying 
rental, salaries, and overhead expenses of the local Agency 
staff. In the meantime, the local Agency has pledged to pay 
one-third of the total urban renewal project cost. 

The federal Agency pays two-thirds. 

That is the notorious federal urban renewal cost formula: 
2/3 federal funds, 1/3 local tax funds. 

By this time, the local Agency may have issued bonds, 
merely upon the say-so of the five men who head the public 
local Agency. 

Tax-allocation bonds are a favorite type of financing in 
urban renewal. Under the tax-allocation plan, the local 
Agency authorizes the bonds. They are sold. Revenue in the 
form of taxes from the redeveloped property is pledged to 
pay off the bonds. In other words, taxes are allocated to pay 
off the bonds. This is the notorious “Sacramento Plan” of urban 
renewal financing. This is described as a no-cost-to-the-tax- 
payer plan, and I wager that you can see through it! 

Under the tax-allocation bond plan, taxes collected from a 
newly built redevelopment neighborhood by-pass the city 
Treasury and land in a fund which is pledged to retire the 
bonds. The original bond debt has swollen in the meantime, 
grown big with accrued interest; therefore the bonds may 
not get paid off for many, many years. 

Meanwhile, taxpayers in others sections of the city are left 
paying to run the city government; they are also paying to 
furnish services to the redeveloped neighborhood—street 
upkeep, police protection, garbage and trash pickup, and so 
forth. 

The plan just described is sometimes called “The Hatfield 
Amendment” because the identical language of the legal 
section in the Community Redevelopment Law, was copied 
and voted into the California State Constitution (Art. XIII, 
Sec. 19) and a legislator named Hatfield was instrumental. 

California will not come out from under the menace of 
urban renewal until that State constitutional amendment is 
repealed, and along with it, the California Community Re- 
development Law which permits a city to create a public 
Agency to take away land and private property from 
California citizens. (CRL: Div. XXIV—California Health 
and Safety Code) 

The overriding policy of urban renewal law is at fault. The 
fault applies to federal statute and to the laws of several 
States. I'll let you be the judge—. Here is a composite of 
typical sections of California's Community Redevelopment 
Law: 

“Necessity of redevelopment.” All that an Agency needs to 
do is to declare redevelopment necessary and, in the language 
of the law, to “find and declare” that blight exists in an area. 
Thus, a weather-worn exterior of one or two houses in a 
neighborhood— under the sweeping interpretation of the law— 
can be an excuse for an entire neighborhood to be declared 
blighted. In fact, presentable homes in just that manner are 
being swept into urban renewal projects. Ard that is why 
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urban renewal reveals that it is not slum clearance, as some 
persons would lead others to believe. 

California Community Redevelopment Law also states the 
“impracticability” of private assembly of scattered parcels of 
land, and declares that the “practical” remedy is by public 
acquisition, clearance, and planned redevelopment. 

This part of the law operates as an outright free service 
to profiteers who use the public urban renewal Agency to do 
the legwork and to stand the expense which goes into a deal 
to acquire land for store, factory, housing, or apartment house 
sites, 

One of the greatest arguments to date to blast urban 
renewal is the ruling of the Florida State Supreme Court 
which has decided that urban renewal is unconstitutional in 
the act of taking private property from one citizen to turn 
over to another citizen. California and other States would go 
far in protecting the rights of citizens if a similar State 
supreme court decision were written in each State. 

Force-bargaining works against a healthy situation. It sets 
the stage for corrupt business dealings. In a certain city, a 
group composed of prominent citizens holds a parcel of 
property within a redevelopment project. They can sell to 
the Agency with the reassurance that they can buy back 
their own former property at a price lower than they sold it— 
after the land had been improved at taxpayer expense. 


ZONING 

City zoning laws do not stand a chance against urban 
renewal “planning laws” in event of conflict. Ordinances 
which establish a local urban renewal Agency sometimes carry 
provisions which plainly state that the urban renewal plan 
supersedes alli city zoning laws. 

When zoning laws are used correctly, they protect the 
property owner in his use and investment in the land he owns. 
Urban renewal “planning laws,” on the other hand, often 
override and nullify previously established protective zoning 
laws, and can actually cancel out pages and pages of local 
zoning laws. 

Easy-going Americans are apt to dismiss potentially dan- 
gerous situations such as subsidized urban renewal, with a 
shrug and a remark such as, “It’s been that way for some 
time.” This remark is sometimes uttered in connection with 
Eminent Domain. 

Traditionally, the police power of eminent domain in the 
United States has been used sparingly and reluctantly, parcel 
by parcel, in cases where action had to be taken against certain 
property to safeguard the health or safety of the neighborhood 
in general. 

The eminent domain of urban renewal is quite different. 
Eminent domain as invoked in urban renewal situations is 
police power unleashed on a wholesale scale. In other words, 
entire neighborhoods can be declared “blighted” by an urban 
renewal Agency if one or two houses are found with some 
infringement of a code; or, if the property isn’t bringing in 
as much taxes as a City official would like. 

If a public Agency runs into opposition from owners of 
well-kept property who do not wish to sell, the private 
property nevertheless can be condemned under the police 
power of urban renewal eminent domain. 

Is that justice—or license? Is that Law, or abuse of Law? 

Each city urban renewal ordinance contains phraseology 
legally necessary to describe conditions which cause a neigh- 
borhood to be declared “blighted.” For example—the allega- 
tion that the property is mot yielding enough in taxes 
actually has been written into a recently passed city urban 
renewal ordinance. 

This brings to the surface one of the hidden purposes of 
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urban renewal—to dress up the property so it can be assessed 
higher and taxed higher. This is why city officials sometimes 
are misled into giving the stamp of approval to subsidized 
urban renewal; it looks like a good way to get more money 
to run the city. 

The idea of rebuilding a worn out section of any city 
isn’t bad at all, if done correctly by private money. Urban 
renewal redevelopment, however, is being fimanced by the 
pullic’s money. 

Remember the formula: 2/3 federal funds, 1/3 local 
financing—that’s 100% tax money. 

Citizens who pay the federal income tax help pay the 2/3; 
citizens whose city governments have created urban renewal 
agencies pay the 2/3 along with their city’s 1/3; citizens of 
states which have barred urban renewal from entering their 
boundaries—and there are approximately eight such States— 
are in the position of paying for urban renewal in other parts 
of the country without getting any returns. Recheck of urban 
renewal records, as of July 31, 1959, indicate no urban 
renewal activity in Florida, Idaho, Montana, Nebraska, Okla- 
homa, South Dakota, Utah and Wyoming. 

Yet, citizens of those eight states are better off than the 
rest of us citizens whose states have fallen into the urban 
renewal trap. 

Basically, urban renewal is artificial busy work—reminis- 
cent of the New Deal “make work” projects, except that 
subsidized urban renewal is artificial “busy work” for the 
benefit of a self-seeking few. 

Buildings and rental units constructed under urban renewal 
are glutting realty markets that might have been all right if 
urban renewal had not created a surplus in the realty business. 

Listen to this newspaper report: “LOTS OF APART- 
MENTS VACANT—15% of units empty. (Detrost Free 
Press, August 21, 1959). Detroit brokers who specialize in 
apartment building management report that the owners of 
older buildings are in trouble. One broker was bitter about 
competition from the FHA program. There are scores of 
apartment house owners in Detroit who are in bad trouble, 
and the FHA continues to insure mortgages for new apartment 
units which will make these older buildings even harder to 
rent.” 

Now, that pertains to the rental business in Detroit where 
private realtors are up against public Agencies which are 
using taxpayer money to create a surplus of rentals. 

Here is another headline: “SHOE IS ON THE OTHER 
FOOT (Detroit Times, July 26, 1959). The public is doing 
to Frank W. Lindemann what he has been doing to the public 
for the last 14 years . . . and he doesn’t like it. As the chief 
condemnation attorney for the county road commission, Lin- 
demann has condemned millions of dollars worth of privately 
owned property . . . Now, the City of Detroit ... (is) .. 
attempting to condemn property Lindemann owns. The pro- 
posed condemnation of his property—for redevelopment with 
new apartment buildings—is unnecessary, he feels . . . he 
purchased the property more than 20 years ago as a real estate 
investment. And now, when he foresees the prospect of its 
increasing value in the next few years . . . the city wants 
to take it away from him. 

“What makes him particularly angry is that the city has 
had its eye on the general area as a redevelopment project 
since 1941. (He said) ‘Since that time, we couldn't have 
mortgaged or sold that property if we wanted to . . . Once 
it is publicized as a redevelopment area, lending institutions 
won't give you a loan on it nor will the public buy it. NO- 
BODY WANTS TO BUY A LAW SUIT.” 

There are many, many cases to illustrate the various troubles 
that breed under discriminatory urban renewal law. Hardship 
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cases. Heartbreak cases. Loss of life savings, loss of property, 
loss of means of making a livelihood. 

Property owners who are losing homes in redevelopment 
areas, go Out to try to buy another place to live. Often, they 
find they cannot afford to buy anything as good as the 
property which urban renewal is taking. 

You be the judge. 

Is Urban renewal the wrong fork in the road to take? 

A district court of appeals in Washington, D. C. was con- 
sidering an urban renewal case in which the owner of a de- 
partment store was objecting to the demolishment of his 
perfectly sound building, condemned just because the Re- 
development Land Agency sat in session and declared that the 
neighborhood was in “need” of redeveloping. 

The language of that particular court decision is compelling 
and arresting, and it proves that high justices of the land are 
not satisfied with subsidized urban renewal. (Berman v. 
Parker, U. S. District Court of Appeals, decided 11/22/54). 
The opinion of the court reads: (The situation) ... “is an 
urban area which does not breed disease or crime. Its fault 
is that it fails to meet what are called modern standards . . . 
Suppose its owners and occupants like it that way? Suppose 
they are old-fashioned, prefer single-family dwellings, like 
small flower gardens, believe that a plot of ground is the place 
to rear children, prefer fresh to conditioned air, sun to 
fluorescent light? In many circles, all such views are considered 
‘backward and stagnant.’ Are those who hold them therefore 
‘blighted’? Can they not, nevertheless, own property?” 

“Or suppose these people own these homes and can afford 
none more modern? The poor are entitled to own what 
they can afford. The slow, the old, the small in ambition, the 
devotee of the out-moded have no less right to property than 
have the quick, the young, the aggressive, and the modernistic 
or futuristic. Is the modern apartment house a better breeder 
of men than is the detached or row house? . . . Are such 
questions as these to be decided by the Government? And 
if the decision be adverse to the erstwhile owners and occu- 
pants, is their entire right to own the property thereby 
destroyed?” 

Ao unthinking person may answer in the affirmative by 
saying that business will be improved, or that the city will be 
improved. The falseness of such reasoning is easy to see: No 
real progress is made when one segment of the American 
population has to suffer in order that another segment can 
reap commercial gain. Both are entitled to fair gain. 

Let us look at it from a purely business angle. Does 
business in general actually gain from the pump priming of 
subsidized urban renewal? 

By just glancing at the newspapers, it is plain to see who 
is walking off with the gains. 

A certain firm of redevelopers which is national and inter- 
national in scope, every year sends its lobbyists to Washington, 
D. C. when Congress is considering whether or not to vote 
money to continue urban renewal another year or two. The 
big land redeveloper never fails to ask for continuance of the 
urban renewal program. It means big profits. 

This same firm, and other firms of its type are always 
found present wherever government money—tax money from 
taxpayers—is ready for an urban renewal project. In Denver, 
in Washington, in New York—here in Southern California. 

So influential are certain of these half dozen building 
empires that in our State capitol, the Sacramento Redevelop- 
ment Agency granted a nine month delay to one of them— 
the “New York real estate investment firm of Webb & 
Knapp” which wished extra privilege of time in submitting 
land purchase offers and architectural plans for three blocks 
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earmarked for multi-million dollar commercial development 
in Our own State capitol. 

It is a matter of public record that Congress discovered 
that speculators were reaping “windfall” profits by seeking 
loopholes in the older housing laws (See p. 13—Slum Clear- 
ance and Urban Renewal, Report No. 1, Committee on 
Banking & Currency—1956)—"“608 program.” 

SCENE II-—- URBAN RENEWAL REBUILDING 

Now, under present urban renewal law, FHA can issue 
a commitment to insure a bvilder’s loan for 90% of the 
estimated replacement costs—meaning the cost of putting 
up a project in urban renewal’s 2nd stage on property sites 
leased or sold by the public Agency. 

It is possible for profiteers to run that financing up to 100% 
by figuring in the remaining 10% as their investment in 
eguity—equity being such intangibles as “knowledge,” or 
“services,” or “professional time,” and so forth. (Ibid, p. 13). 

Under a true private enterprise redevelopment, a builder 
would put up 100% of his own capital, or borrowed capital 
insured by his own private credit rating. 

Occasionally, even a local firm will use subsidized urban 
renewal as a quick way to get valuable property below market 
price. This is the sort of operation that is “news behind the 
news,”—the little-known activities of influential and promi- 
nent persons who have wriggled themselves into the ringside 
seat, so to speak. By word of mouth or privileged information, 
they know beforehand what is going to happen to a neighbor- 
hood and are therefore able to place their chips on the 
number that is certain to win. 

These same persons, or corporate officials, can even throw 
weight to cause research reports to be written up on a 
neighborhood and cause it to be selected by public officials 
as a redevelopment project. Such dealings are matters of 
record and are known to be facts by many persons in addition 
to myself. 

You be the judge. 

Is this sort of collusion and collaboration unfair to the 
property owner whose property is at stake? 

But why are so many prominent people to be found in- 
volved in urban renewal? Perhaps the following newspaper 
story will throw some light on the answer. (San Diego Union, 
Jan. 14, 1959)—( Wire service) 

The article reads: “American cities will decay unless their 
central downtown business districts ‘thrive and grow and 
proper,” (so said) Mayor H. Roe Bartle of Kansas City, 
Missouri, addressing the 48th annual meeting of the National 
Retail Merchants Association. ‘Any plan that will bring people 
to the downtown core will aid the whole city,’ he said and 
‘credited Kansas City’s merchant-sponsored downtown de- 
velopment committee with pushing a long range program of 
urban renewal aimed at revitalizing the city’s business core.’ 
Earlier, the retailers were told that the federal government 
must take the lead in rehabilitating downtown business areas.” 

In other words, businessmen are being panicked into back- 
ing federal urban renewa! to do the job of rebuilding for 
them. 

Actually, many a taxpayer has remarked that it seems 
foolhardy to send 100 cents to Washington in taxes in order 
to get 50 or 60 cents back. It looks now as though even those 
few cents may not come back. 

Cities have had to halt urban renewal projects when 
federal money has run out. This can leave unsightly spaces 
lying idle in the center of town—taken off the tax rolls and 
paying no taxes, of course—land that formerly paid taxes 
into the city treasury. Way things look, more and more city 
officials may be caught in that dilemma—no money to rebuild 
the section of town that they have helped knock down. So 
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you can see—city treasuries are losers along with property 
owners and other citizens under urban renewal when sub- 
sidized by taxpayer money. 

Part of the trouble is: American business has had to hand 
over too much in taxes and that has dried up venture capital 
and made it difficult for business to expand on its own power. 
But trying to get some of the money back in the shape of 
subsidy, doesn’t cure—it has brought great and present 
trouble: We—as a Nation—are said to be at the bottom of 
the barrel—no more money. Urban renewal’s mad building 
spree has helped American economy outrun the money supply. 

Does business really profit under such circumstances? 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States does not 
think so. 

Some local chambers of commerce do not think so. 

Just a few days ago, a financial writer in New York did 
not think so. (Wall Street Journal, Sept. 10, 1959). He 
warned: 

“This country has spent money like the proverbial 
drunken sailor. We have poured out billions to make life 


more pleasant for farmers . . . to give ourselves a luxury 
of houses . . . and any sort of ‘welfare’ that came happily 
to mind. 


“And we have done all this with a blatant disregard 
of the deficit the billions accrued in our accounts. (We 
spent our heads off). Many politicians led us on by 
dangling before us all the wonderful things we could 
buy with these billions. Worse, many learned econornists 
reassured us that all those deficits were of no conse- 
quence; the supply of money was endless . . . Well, now 

. the bottom is not far away . . . the barrel is 
running dry not only for the Treasury of the United 
States but for everybody.” 

We've got to pay the price—cut back. As part of that giddy 
spending, urban renewal not only needs cutting back, urban 
renewal needs to be cut off. 

Intelligent taxpayers knew this long ago. So did levelheaded 
lawmakers in Congress. Therefore, during the 85th Congress 
of last year, the Committee on Finance of the U. S. Senate 
seriously investigated the financial condition of the United 
States. 

The top brains of the Nation went before the Senators, 
hundreds of thousands of words were written and spoken 
before the committee which was headed by Senator Harry F. 
Byrd. (Committee on Finance, Analysis, Part 7, Aug. 18, 
1959). 

A few days ago, an analysis of those hearings was made 
public, saying in effect, that the result of mad spending— 
and that takes in federal spending, state spending, city spend- 
ing, all spending—including urban renewal—the spending 
has driven our Country to its knees facing possible bankruptcy. 

Please hear these words well; they appear on page 2,239 
of that Senate report which criticizes the madhouse spending, 
including urban renewal: “When we try to give help without 
costs . . . special privileges for special groups. we are not 
creating something out of nothing. Rather, we are being 
political Robin Hoods in reverse, creating inflation which 
robs the poor for the purpose of rewarding political sup- 
porters . . . Once we intervene for one group, we are soon 
called upon to equalize this inequity by another intervention. 
Thus, we are always giving, but seldom counting the cost.” 

The Senate report went on to observe: “The ordinary people 
have been quietly going about their individual and personal 
programs, putting their own economic houses in order. These 
people have been . . . stretching out the life of their cars 
and other durables. By these policies and by exercising cau- 
tion, prudence, and self-reliance in their buying of consumer 
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goods, they are using the safest and most powerful kind of 
inflation control in the world. PERHAPS WE MIGHT CALL 
THEIR ACTIONS THE ONLY TRUE AND EFFECTIVE 
METHOD.” 

So said the Senate about thrifty, sensible Americans. 

Now:—+he very people who can save the United States from 
inflation are being used as expendable targets by subsidized 
urban renewal. 

Spendthrift forces which are instrumental in driving our 
Nation deeper into inflation are condemning humble homes 
and businesses of hard-working Americans, upon the alibi of 
unfounded charges of “blight.” Spendthrift forces are causing 
the destruction of modest family dwellings in order to seize 
the land on which they are built. 

The silly luxury of “keeping up with the Joneses” has 
been exalted to promote the foolish purpose. Sensible saving 
for future investment has been made to appear stupid and 
outmoded. Thrift has been made to appear a crime to be 
punished. 

In Washington, a Senator believes that the federal Housing 
and Home Finance Agency should be abolished, and has 
publicly said so. (Homer Capehart, Indianapolis Star, 8/4/59). 

More and more John Q. Citizens are piling opposition 
against urban renewal; civic minded organizations are coming 
out in the open against the fallacy of urban renewal—nation- 
wide organizations, such as the D. A. R. Also a businessman's 
group in San Diego which petitioned the city council to 
reject a proposed new building code that was instituted under 
the urban renewal program. Also a downtown merchants 
group in Bessemer, Alabama, which contended that it would 
be unfair to use their tax money to subsidize businesses that 
would be in competition with them. They said they feared 
a relocation of the business district of Bessemer. 

The American Legion also raises a powerful voice against 
subsidized urban renewal. 

And listen to Congressman Harold R. Collier of Illinois 
talking to other Congressmen (Congressional Record of May 
21, 1959). He said: “It just seems to me we have embarked 
on a binge to create surpluses of every nature and description, 
from the farm to the cities and most everywhere in between, 
and with each ambitious program we create greater fiscal 
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deficits in the Federal Treasury. Now, if one of these days we 
dedicate our legislative activities to creating a little surplus 
in the Federal Treasury and applied it against the astronomical 
national debt, I am sure that many good folks in this country 
would enjoy a feeling of gratitude and security and, particu- 
larly, the folks on pensions and fixed incomes whom we stroke 
gently on one side of the face while firmly bashing them on 
the other.” 

What about those folks who are driven off their property 
by an urban renewal program? 

I wish that legislators would leave their desks momentarily. 
I wish they would come and sit in modest American living 
rooms grown strangely quiet because the home has been 
condemned and marked for destruction under urban renewal. 
Condemned because some lawmaker who never saw the house, 
passed a law saying that it had to be wiped off the face of 
the earth. 

I wish well-meaning do-gooders would leave their com- 
mittees for a little while, to stand on a pile of splintered wood 
that had been a home in the morning—by nightfall, a heap 
of firewood due to public Agency meddling. 

I wish those with hands full of power would look twice 
at their handiwork. 

Even though the situation is dark, citizens are safe from the 
demolition of urban renewal as long as their city council 
keeps urban renewal shut out. 

The City Council of any town can be the mightiest force 
against destructive urban renewal today. Because City Council 
can say “no” to urban renewal. 

To sum it up—members of City Councils throughout 
America at the present time can be heroes . 

There are thousands of hamlets, villages, towns, big om 
little cities in America. Many of them are guarded tonight by 
elected men of honesty and great courage. 

We sing the praises of America, and from childhood we 
recite American proverbs and mottoes. Persons whose ears 
have grown dull from the destructive thunder of urban 
renewal should listen once again to a motto and a song... 

“Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home.” 

I hope you can keep yours—always. 


The Truth About Peaceful Co-Existence 


CHINA TRUSTED AND LOST 
By RAYMOND S. H. HOO, Consul of the Republic of China, Houston, Texas 


Delivered before the Kiwanis Club Luncheon Meeting sponsored by the Austin Anti-Communism Week, Austin, Texas, 
September 14, 1959 


this distinguished group of civic and business leaders of 
the Kiwanis Club in Austin today. May I express my 
appreciation to the Anti-Communism Committee of this city 
and, particularly, to Mr. Jack Sucke who has kindly extended 
the invitation to me as one of the speakers for this week? 
This is an important week not only for citizens, but an 
important week, as well, for all free men and those who now 
struggle to be free. By this I do not mean that Khrushchev's 
coming to the United States tomorrow will give the slightest 
hope to any captive peoples, but the Anti-Communism Week 
proclaimed by your Honorable Mayor Tom Miller and sup- 
ported by all citizens of Austin and all free men throughout 
the world will. 


I DEEM THIS a great privilege and honor to speak before 


I wish to pay tribute to your Mayor and those men and 
women who have the courage and wisdom to contribute much 
to the success of this important week. May your efforts be 
far reaching so as to strengthen the position of your country 
and thereby the free world. 

This Anti-Communism Week in Austin and the Proclamation 
of your Mayor Miller, in my opinion, are strengthening the 
Resolution adopted by the Joint Congress in Washington, D.C., 
and the Proclamation issued by President Eisenhower in re- 
gard to the “Captive Nations Week” of last July. These 
actions are worth more than a pot of gold to the captive 
peoples and are timely reminders of the responsibility of all 
free men. 

My topic today is “The Truth about Peaceful Co-Existence”, 
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because I believe peaceful co-existence is the strategy of 
Soviet conspiracy and an instrument of its cold war. It is an 
international Communist sugar-coated slogan for world con- 
quest. 950 million once-free people who are slaves today 
behind the iron curtain remember the true meaning of these 
words. “Peaceful co-existence” to them means surrender and 
slavery. 

During Khrushchev’s visit in this country, he will be re- 
peating the key words of peace, peaceful co-existence and 
peaceful competition. It would be his personal victory for 
communism if we should be weakened by his propaganda. 
Let us be reminded of this: that during his visit, his mind 
will be calculating how to bury us and how to make our 
grandchildren Communists. 

For 40 years of persistent Communist conspiracy, the 
Soviet Union has succeeded in capturing countries and building 
a Communist empire. Whether in Eastern Europe or in Asia, 
22 of them are captive countries, including China, Germany, 
Korea, half slaved and half free. All these 22 countries, 
whether divided or not, are the results of International Com- 
munists’ carefully preplanned direct and indirect aggressions, 
not to mention the murderous crimes in Hungary and Tibet 
committed by the Soviet and Chinese Communists respectively. 
Now, what is going on in Laos and along the border of 
India? Are we to believe that Khrushchev will really change 
and give up the blueprint of world conquest? 

Speaking of peaceful co-existence, my Government tried 
three times and three times failed. I would like to share with 
you my personal knowledge of the experiences of my coun- 
try. My people have been the first victims of Communist 
aggression in the Far East. The Soviet grand strategy of world 
conquest, insofar as China is concerned, covers a period of 30 
years, from 1919 to 1949. It reveals its stages of experimenta- 
tion and modification, of successes and failures, and, finally, 
victory for the Communist cause. Allow me to re-examine 
briefly with you the history and development of the Com- 
munists’ movement in China with particular references to the 
Soviet intrigues and tactics of peaceful co-existence which 
resulted in the Communists’ seizure of the Chinese mainland. 
My country’s bitter experience, as well as that of those other 
once-free nations, should be a lesson and a warning to all free 
men. 

Soon after Soviet Communists gained power in Russia in 
1917 and set up the Communist Internationale in Moscow in 
1919, they immediately focused their attention on China. The 
Communists believe that China is the center of gravity for 
the control of the Far East and the whole of Asia They also 
believe that the control of Germany is the key to open all 
Europe, and the control of the Middle East is the gateway to 
reach Africa. If Asia, Europe and Africa were painted red on 
the map, the United States would be completely isolated and 
then the Soviet armies could move south from Asia to Alaska 
and Canada while other forces could cross the South Aclantic 
from Africa to South America. At that time the United States 
would be sandwiched from north and south. This is the 


“Soviet Strategy for World War III” pointed our in the - 


U. S. News and World Report magazine in its August 24, 
1959, issue. Mind you, this strategy was published in the 
Soviet Military Journal—a journal of Soviet military minds. 

The first period of Soviet grand strategy in China started 
in 1919. The beginning of the design of Soviet conspiracy 
was the period of experimentation during which the Com- 
munist Internationale tried to spread Communist ideology 
and gain a political foothold in China. With funds supplied 
by the Soviets, they set up a Socialist Youth Corps, a Marxist 
Study Group and a Russian Language School to spread com- 
munism. To spread Communist ideology is still a method 
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of the Communists which they are applying in this country 
and many other countries. Communist literature was popularly 
read and Communist cells were organized under Soviet 
direction in your country in the early 30's, too. Even today 
Communist fronts still exist in this country. 

Some 36 years ago, Dr. Sun Yat-sen, Father of the Republic 
of China and leader of the Nationalist Party, needed funds to 
build a modern state. Negotiations for such aid from the 
western democracies did not materialize and the Soviet Union 
got this golden opportunity. The catch was that in accepting 
the offer from Soviet Russia, the Nationalist Party had to 
agree to collaborate with the Communist Party. We were 
sincere and no one at that time seemed to realize the real 
danger of peaceful co-existence. 

During the period of peaceful co-existence, the Communist 
leaders maneuvered themselves into high positions and tried 
to seize the control of the Nationalist Party and the armed 
forces. This happened to many independent countries now 
behind the iron curtain. Your country, in a way, has ex- 
perienced the same infiltration and subversion of this sort 
in lesser degree in the 40’s. (The book “Witness” by Whit- 
taker Chambers tells the story about a character once in your 
government, and the book “The Pentagon Case” gives a tale 
of infiltration in the Pentagon.) 

In 1927 the Government of the Republic of China was 
able to achieve unification and brought my country under one 
central authority. We were definitely sure then of the true 
meaning of the Communists’ so-called co-existence. The 
Chinese Communist Party was outlawed and the Soviet ad- 
visors were expelled. The Chinese Communists suffered their 
first defeat. Their defeat had given my country some ten years 
of real peace and tremendous progress. Communist activities 
were then on the verge of being wiped out. But, unhappily, 
the Sino-Japanese War broke out in July, 1937, which China, 
my Government, tried to avoid but could not prevent. 

The Pacific War, from 1937 to 1945, was the most timely 
break to the Chinese Communists. The Communists cam- 
paigned again for peaceful co-existence. The main slogan 
then was “United Front,” an exploitation of nationalism to 
the fullest which appealed to all Chinese when facing a 
foreign invasion. The war forced my Government to co-exist 
with the Communists for the second time. The defeating 
Communists got the needed breathing spell. This period of 
814 years of war proved to be the most phenomenal period 
of Communist expansion in China. They intensified their 
political control and, at the same time, they consolidated 
their own power for military and territorial gain. This was 
just what happened during and at the end of World War II 
in Europe, also. During that period of co-existence, no one 
was paying any real attention to the Soviets—then the war- 
time ally. While Soviet forces occupied most parts of Eastern 
Europe, the Chinese Communist armies occupied most of 
northwestern China. The mistake we made was that we trusted 
the Communists too much. 

From 1945, after World War II, to 1949, with the other 
political events which came into play, the Communists were 
able to accomplish their goal of controlling the Chinese main- 
land. I would like to single out the summit meeting which 
resulted in the Yalta Agreement of February, 1945, as of 
determining importance in the Far East. By virtue of the 
Yalta Agreement, the Soviet Armies, without firing a shot, 
entered and occupied Manchuria. You may recall that as a 
result of that Yalta summit meeting, the Republic of China, 
my Government, with good faith, was persuaded to sign a 
treaty of friendship and alliance with the Soviet Union later 
that same year. The Soviet Union agreed in writing to recog- 
nize only the Government of the Republic of China, but 
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that treaty was violated by Stalin, then the head of the 
Sovier Government. It is essential for us to remember that 
since the Soviet Communists came into power, from 1918 
on, the Soviet Union had signed a total of 22 treaties with 
22 nations and had broken them all. 

Chinese Communists are just international Communists. 
However, toward the end of the Second World War, the 
world-wide Communist propaganda succeeded in winning 
for the Chinese Communists considerable sympathy, both 
in China and abroad, as “mere agrarian reformers.” Such 
propaganda not only whitewashed the Communists’ real 
design in China and in the Far East, but also smeared the 
Nationalist Government of China. After more than 8 years 
of war, we were earnest in wishing for peace so that we could 
build and reconstruct our wartorn country, but, instead, we 
were smeared by the Communists by starting civil war in 
China. Now the same propaganda smears United States of 
starting civil war in Laos. 

Following the Yalta Agreement, another political event 
came into play. We were persuaded to bring about a coalition 
government between the Nationalists and the Communists. 
Much as we distrusted the Communists at that time, we 
risked ourselves to co-exist with the Communists for the 
third time with the hope of ending tension and settling 
differences. That peaceful co-existence tactic was just what 
the Communists had wished. The result was while my Gov- 
ernment had superiority of force, the cease-fire held. Wherever 
the Chinese Communists had superiority, they fought and 
expanded. While the Communists got all the arms and am- 
munition surrendered by the Japanese militarists to the Soviet 
forces in Manchuria, your ally, free China, received none. 
Our troops’ morale dropped below zero point and many of 
China's ictellectuals lost hope. Thus, the Communists, with 
active aid and support from the Soviet Union, finally suc- 
ceeded in capturing the mainland of China. The Soviet grand 
strategy, as far as China is concerned, has thus been completed, 
but such Communist strategy is still carrying on in full 
swing in Asia. 

Now, after almost 10 years of totalitarian and imperialistic 
rule by the Chinese Communists on the mainland of China, 
only horror has been brought to the Chinese people. Our 
Captive people on the mainland, as well as other captive 
peoples, uncover nothing but evidence of violations of in- 
dividual liberty, human rights and fundamental freedom. 

The most dreadful thing that is in practice now on the 
Chinese mainland is the people’s commune. The commune 
system is intended to regiment and check every activity of 
everyone. Each commune is a unit within which the people 
have no land, no house, no means of production, no private 
funds, and no private life of their own. Instead of living in 
humble but nonetheless individual homes, families are sepa- 
rated and put in barracks and dormitories. Instead of having 
family meals, they eat at mess halls. Husbands and wives are 
formed into labor brigades and are given jobs in different 
places. Students are only studying a few hours each day and 
are forced to do hard labor the rest of the day. Children are 
taken away from their parents and turned over to the state- 
controlled nurseries and kindergartens. Old people are put in 
the so-called “happy homes” so that they can cook, wash and 
sew for others who, in Communist terms, are “producing.” 
The result is that the masses are actually forced to yield the 
maximum of labor in exchange for minimum returns. 

To the Chinese, communism is entirely un-Chinese, as it is 
un-American to the American people. It is foreign to Chinese 
culture and tradition, as it is foreign to western civilization. 
More so is the people’s commune system enforced by the 
Chinese Communists. The people on the mainland not only 
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gain nothing from it, but lose everything by it. They call the 
commune the hell on earth. This accounts for the armed 
revolt in Tibet and uprisings in other parts of mainland 
China. 

Indeed, these are not lighthearted times for free men. The 
Republic of China is resolute in its determination to halt 
the Communist evil. My Government and my people are 
resolute to make Taiwan an island of hope. It is a burning 
torch for freedom for the Chinese captive people. The out- 
come of this burning torch depends upon the whole free 
world to meet the challenge of the cold war which confronts 
us today. 

Cold war is the weapon which the Communists know best. 
They are carefully drilled and trained to lie, deceive and even 
murder and they consider these as commendable qualities 
when practiced to advance Communism. They confuse the 
free world by telling us they seek co-existence to end the cold 
war, which really means disarming the free world, an end 
in Communists’ favor, not a cessation of this cold war. 
Khrushchev wrote a book entitled “For Victory in Peaceful 
Competition with Capitalism.” The book is Khrushchev’s 
blueprint for Communists’ future. They are happy with the 
cold war which is consolidating their power at home and 
spreading communism abroad. They are determined to keep 
up the cold war by creating crises to their advantage, one 
after another, as long as they know how. A series of crises 
created by the international Communists within the past 10 
years was the Berlin blockade, dividing China, the Korean 
War, occupation of Dienpienpu, the Suez Canal, the Iraq 
Coup, the bombardment of Quemoy, and again the Berlin 
threat which is not yet settled. Now there are other fires in 
flame in Laos and in India. Khrushchev can very well ease 
the world tension in Moscow, not by words, but by deeds; he 
just has to stop engineering any more crises. 

The trouble with our world is that we free people since 
World War II are too much on the defensive while the Com- 
munists are on the offensive everywhere. The persistent ex- 
pansion of communism is like cancer in our bodies. It is 
not something we can live with and hope for the best. We 
either have to build up our resistance and fight it, or we 
will eventually succumb to it. Cancer should be treated im- 
mediately by the use of surgery, radiation, chemical sub- 
stances, or a combination of these means. If we are to survive, 
we must treat the Communists as cancer cells in our world 
body. I believe that you will agree with me that to simply 
talk about cancer, cancer would not change its nature and 
disappear. 

I would like to quote what Dimitri Z. Manuilsky, a Com- 
munist theorist, once a Minister of Foreign Affairs to the 
Ukraine and many years a spokesman of the Comintern, 
speaking at the Lenin School of Political Warfare in Moscow, 
in 1930, said: 


“War to the hilt between communism and capitalism is 
inevitable. Today, of course, we are not strong enough 
to attack. Our time will come in 20 or 30 years. To win 
we shall need the element of surprise. The bourgeois 
will have to be put to sleep. So we shall begin by launch- 
ing the most spectacular peace movement on record. 
There will be electrifying overtures and unheard of con- 
cessions. The capitalistic countries, stupid and decadent, 
will rejoice to cooperate in their own destruction. They 
will leap at another chance to be friends. As soon as 
their guard is down, we shall smash them with our 
clenched fists.” 


This is the teaching, ruthless, mean and treacherous, which 


has been indoctrinated in all Communists for the past 29 
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years and this is the attitude of all Communists headed by 
Khrushchev. 

Therefore, it is extremely timely and meaningful to have 
this Anti-Communism Week, and its purpose is so clearly 
stated in your Mayor’s Proclamation. May I quote to you in 
part?—: 

“. .. enlighten our citizens on the insidious workings of 
an international conspiracy that is dedicated to the 
destruction of our fundamental constitutional rights as 
free men . . . every citizen will think during this special 
time and forever thereafter of what it means to them to 
have freedom to worship, to speak freely, to assemble in 
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groups, to privacy in our own homes, to trial by jury, to 
move about freely, to change jobs freely, to own private 
property, to open a business of their own, to a secret 
ballot, to free elections, to a government designed to 
serve them and protect their personal dignity and personal 
freedoms, all of which may be taken away if the forces 
of communism should prevail.” 

If my people on mainland China, as well as other captive 
peoples under communistic rule today, let their own voices be 
heard, they would emphatically warn you to take the threat 
of communism seriously and not ever to let down your 
guard so as to give the Communists a chance to repeat that 
‘which has happened to them in China and elsewhere. 


1 
Venture Capital 
STIMULATING ITS WORLD-WIDE FLOW 
By G. KEITH FUNSTON, President, New York Stock Exchange 


Delivered at luncheon given by Premier of New South Wales, Sydney, Australia, September 23, 1959 


United States today—and the attention of the world 

has been riveted on his visit. Before his arrival, and 
while problems of protocol were being worked out, President 
Eisenhower summarized one impression he thought would 
register on the traveler: “I want him (Premier Khrushchev )— 
to see a happy people. I want him to see a free people, doing 
exactly as they choose, within the limits that they must not 
transgress the rights of others.” 

That capsule definition of “democracy” has come back to 
me forcibly in the brief time Mrs. Funston and I have been 
with you. We have experienced three of the most spontaneous 
of emotions. We have felt at home; we've been warmed by 
the enthusiasm of everyone we've met; and we've marvelled 


[Monies IS A MAN from Moscow who is touring the 


at the economic surge which has placed Australia in the 


main stream of world affairs. 

We had been warned, of course, that this would be our 
reaction. And no one put it better than one of your own 
countrymen a few months ago in New York. He was describ- 
ing the population influx that is occurring here—the flow 
of people having their roots in the old world. And he said, 
“Let me tell you about this ‘new Australian.’ He is a new kind 
of ‘refugee’ in this 20th Century—a refugee from economic 
disillusionment. He is a man looking for what was once your 
Golden West. He has found it in Australia!” 

With this in mind you can understand how I have been 
conditioned—even before my arrival. And for a few moments 
this afternoon I would like to discuss one broad facet of eco- 
nomic growth—the two-way flow of funds between our coun- 
tries. This is a subject we have studied with great interest 
at the New York Stock Exchange. And I regard it not in a 
strictly national sense, but rather with an eye towards the 
further economic development of both our countries—and 
indeed of free nations throughout the world. 

At the outset I should say that our mutual ability to move 
venture capital across national boundaries will undoubtedly 
have a decisive influence on the fate of all free people. But 
I must emphasize equally, that I have no easy solutions to 
the problems that exist. Nor do I have any startling proposals 
that have not been considered carefully in the past. In pre- 
paring these remarks, in fact, I thought of a small sign a 
friend keeps on his desk for the benefit of his staff. It reads: 
“do you come with a solution or are you part of the problem?” 

I am afraid I am a little of both! 


TREND OF U. S. COMPANIES TO EXPAND OPERATIONS 
ABROAD DRAMATIZES ROLE CAPITAL CAN PLAY IN 
DEVELOPMENT OF OTHER COUNTRIES 

I would start, though, with at least four assumptions with 
which I think we can agree. 

The first is that regardless of the outcome of discussions 
now going on in the United States, we are faced over the next 
several years with a Russian challenge that is nothing short 
of all-out economic warfare. In most competitions of this 
kind a free people generally operate under certain competitive 
disadvantages, at least at the start. This Russian challenge, 
moreover, ignores capitalism’s enormous contributions for 
good, and seeks to paint it in the most evil terms possible. And 
the Russian barrage is aimed primarily at areas of the world 
that are vital to us both—areas that are engaged in a pas- 
sionate and justified search for economic progress. So, no 
matter where we look on the globe, we are bound by the closest 
moral and economic ties: our joint survival and a conviction 
that less fortunate people have the most to gain by remaining 
free. France’s President De Gaulle put this very succinctly 
a few weeks ago. “The only quarrel worthwhile is that of 
mankind,” he said. “It is mankind that must be saved, made 
to live and enablea to advance.” 

The second thing we can agree on is that the financial 
capabilities of our own and other free governments are un- 
equal to the world-wide demand for growth money. Thus, if 
we can step up the flow of private international investments, 
we will be taking one of the most important steps for good 
that it is within our power to take. And we would agree 
further that such capital has to be creative in the most 
literal sense. That is, it must serve to increase productivity, 
raise living standards and still return a fair profit to investors. 
These are pre-requisites which perhaps only a free people 
can understand. 

The third and fourth points which must shape our thinking 
about the flow of international funds are a great deal more 
immediate.and closer to home. 

Australia, for example, is in the midst of one of the most 
exciting development programs in modern times. Your grow- 
ing industries are creating more jobs and products, and 
reaching out for more territories to serve. They ate making 
strong demands on your capital markets—and will probably 
continue to do so. And having assessed your long-range needs, 
you have determined to attract overseas capital as vigorously 
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as possible. In this effort, the frankness with which Australian 
leaders have described your economy, and the fairness with 
which you treat investments from overseas, have done much 
to attract American businessmen. The latter could, in fact, 
hardly be immune to the excitement of an economy which is 
expanding so rapidly. 

By the same token, the United States economy has grown 
enormously in recent years. Yet with each step forward we 
have become more dependent on other nations. There are, 
in fact, American economists who insist that increasingly we 
are becoming a “have not” country. “Export or die,” they 
say, may never be our slogan. But “export or decline” is not 
far from the mark. And one of the things we may well be 
able to export more effectively in the years ahead is private 
venture capital. 

Thus, given these factors—our joint concern over the 
Russian economic challenge, our appreciation for the effective 
job that private capital can do, and the needs of our respective 
economies—there is good reason to hope that the flow of 
private capital between us will play an increasingly important 
role. 

To a considerable degree, of course, this has been happening 
already. A mere seven years ago the amount of U. S. capital 
invested in a wide range of Australia industry totalled $310 
million. By 1958, this amount had more than doubled to $673 
million and recent estimates put the figure around $750 
million. Today, some 880 American firms are doing business 
here—having either acquired joint interests with Australian 
firms, or having established factories of their own. Some 91 
of those companies, incidentally, are listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange, compared with only 55 in 1952. The trend 
of American companies to expand their operations abroad is, 
in fact, one of the most spectacular features of the U. S 
business story in the 1950's. 


GROWING NUMBERS OF U. S. INVESTORS SEEN ABLE TO 
PROVIDE GREATER FUNDS FOR OVERSEAS INVESTMENTS 


It would be historically inaccurate, however, to suggest that 
American investors have only lately discovered Australia. Our 
history books tell us, for example, that as far back as 1788 
traders from Boston returned with stories of their successful 
trips “down under.” 

But nowadays, it is quite a different sort of investor who 
stands ready to back his ce» idence in Australia and elsewhere 
with venture capital. And it is this new investor who mirrors 
one of the great, quiet changes which has taken place in 
America, and who reflects, also, the brightest promise for the 
future. 

For in America, too, we have had our own economic revolu- 
tion. Stock ownership, once the province of the wealthy few, 
has broadened to include millions of people from every walk 
of life. Seven years ago, by way of illustration, only one out 
of 16 adults was counted among our shareowners. Today, 
inspired in part by a long-range Stock Exchange educational 
program, one out of eight adults owns stock. Most of them 
are in the middle-income ranges—and most of them are in 
the market for the long-term. The American people have, 
in fact, demonstrated a far greater enthusiasm for becoming 
partners in corporate enterprises than many of the experts had 
expected. And the results could well make totalitarian govern- 
ments ponder the old truth that “democracy is based upon 
the conviction that there are extraordinary possibilities in 
ordinary people.” 

In addition, powerful financial institutions—investment 
companies, pension funds and banks, which represent the 
savings of 100 million people—have become potent forces in 
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the securities markets and an important source of venture 
capital. 

The implication of this shareowner growth for both our 
countries is clear. As the pool of U. S. capitalists grows, more 
and more investment dollars will be available to help create 
the plants and products that free countries are determined to 
develop. 

But recognizing this possibility is no guarantee that such 
a flow of funds will automatically develop. The competition 
for the investor's dollar is keen. He must be wooed long and 
hard—as you in Australia are doing so effectively. He need 
not be attracted, I might add, by promises of special privilege. 
He requires only fair treatment, and the recognition that he 
is perhaps undertaking greater than average risks. And it is 
precisely at this point that the average U. S. investor, as he 
looks abroad, is often faced by the most baffling and discourag- 
ing circumstances. 


New INVESTORS URGED TO PICK LISTED COMPANIES WHEN 
VENTURING ABROAD; EXPERIENCED INVESTORS BETTER 
ABLE TO CONSIDER PROMISING GROWTH COMPANIES 


Let's view this problem for a moment through the eyes of 
the average investor. 

He observes, on the one hand, countries like Australia, that 
offer exciting new markets and real rewards for successful 
enterprise. He sees, in the face of rising U. S. stock prices, the 
shares of companies abroad that are plainly “good buys.” He 
appreciates, too, the greater freedom your corporations often 
have. And if he is adventure-minded he enjoys, although with- 
out expressing it, the boldness of a foreign investment. 

But there is another side to the coin. 

The U. S. investor looking abroad sometimes finds that he 
has no corporate vote. Periodic financial reports, complete 
with balance sheets for subsidiary as well as parent companies, 
are often hard to come by. Thus, he lacks the detailed data 
he has come to expect. This problem was summed up recently 
by a security analyst who visited Europe and remarked of a 
particular corporation: “It was a fascinating company. But 
I'd have trouble explaining its balance sheets to our clients.” 

One of the reasons American investors regard both their 
corporate vote and detailed financial reports with such high 
regard undoubtedly stems from efforts of the New York Stock 
Exchange. We heartily believe that if ownership is to expand 
on a sound basis, the rights of ownership must be protected. 
As a result, we have refused to list non-voting common shares 
on our Exchange. And we have insisted that listed companies 
make public periodic and detailed financial data. Our corpora- 
tions, in turn, have gone to great effort to meet these require- 
ments—and the image of responsibility they have created has 
enabled them to attract still wider public support. We sincere- 
ly hope that publicly-held businesses in other countries will, 
in time, move further down the road towards extending the 
corporate franchise, and providing more financial data on 
which individual investors can base their decisions. 

Another factor that weighs on the U. S. investor is that his 
funds are often regarded with mixed emotions by overseas 
governments. There is certainly a genuine desire to attract 
growth money. But this is apt to be offset by the concern, per- 
fectly understandable, that overseas capital may come to play 
too important a role in a country’s life. I can say, frankly, 
that with the background of your own integrity, stability and 
growth, few lands offer as much encouragement to foreign 
investors as Australia. In other areas, however, “foreign capital” 
is not always met with the same enlightened attitude. Such 
funds are subjected to arbitrary exchange rates, discriminatory 
taxes and restrictions which make it difficult to repatriate 
capital. These factors, added to the threat of outright ex- 
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propriation, which still exists in some areas, serve to compound 
the investor’s normal risks. As a result, the Stock Exchange 
has generally taken the view that less experienced American 
investors are wise to proceed cautiously before directly ven- 
turing their funds abroad. We believe, however, that the 
average man who is attracted to Australia’s prospects can well 
serve his own interests by selecting one of the companies that 
is listed on our Exchange, and which operates here. Or, if a 
person has a willingness to study the complications of direct 
Overseas investments, he could well be drawn to investing 
in the shares of companies on your Exchanges. 

And we believe that sophisticated investors—those better 
able to take more substantial risks—should indeed direct 
their attention to those pioneering young growth companies 
that the world needs. 


RESPECT FOR RISK-TAKER, UNDERSTANDING OF PROFIT 
MOTIVE ESSENTIAL IF FLOW OF PRIVATE VENTURE 
CAPITAL IS TO BE STEPPED UP 


In mentioning some of the handicaps which inhibit a freer 
flow of funds, it’s important to stress that many countries are 
moving to lower existing barriers. It is helpful too, to explain 
that the American investor does not expect other countries 
of the world to reshape their systems of enterprise in the 
American image. He appreciates that each form of capitalism 
is the product of many different influences. But he does 
believe that within the framework of any private enterprise 
system there are certain qualities that should remain constant. 
One is a respect for the risk-taker. Another is an understanding 
that the profit motive is a healthy one—and through the years 
it has brought the greatest progress to mankind. A third 
is that the basic ground rules governing foreign investments 
shouldn’t be changed once the investment is made. Indeed 
if the rules are changed the reputation of the “host” country 
may be damaged for years. And, finally, he recognizes that 
private capital invested abroad must show it can take part 
effectively in the development of a country, or else the people 
of that country will become disillusioned and ultimately close 
their market. 

As I hope I have made clear I believe that the responsibility 
for stepping up the flow of capital rests not only with nations 
seeking those funds, but with the nations exporting such funds 
as well. 

In the United States, for example, I believe we can do 
much to step up our personal international contacts—with 
visits such as this one, which will go far towards exploring 
areas of mutual interest at an early stage. I believe, too, that 
our representatives abroad—both businessmen and government 
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officials—must make a more determined effort to understand 
the people and the problems of the countries in which they 
are guests. 

Our own government, too, has a decisive role to fill. A 
proposal has been made, for example which would grant cer- 
tain income tax benefits to U. S. business concerns making 
capital investments anywhere in the world. A measure like 
this, if finally approved, will be eloquent testimony to Ameri- 
ca’s determination to encourage the world-wide flow of funds. 

Finally, the New York Stock Exchange has its own part to 
play. About 300 securities of foreign governments and cor- 
porations are listed on the Exchange. They have a market 
value of about $6 Lillion. The trading in foreign shares has 
jumped 247% in 6 years and in 1958 accounted for 4.1% of 
our total reported volume. This, more than anything, drama- 
tizes the interest the American people have in overseas in- 
vestments, and has helped establish our facilities as the 
world’s largest international market place. 

I would hope in the years ahead that other fine companies— 
here in Australia and elsewhere—will seek a listing on our 
board. In doing so, they will move closer to millions of 
American shareowners, and to the growth money they have 
available for investing. 

In summary, then, the main points I have wanted to stress 
are these: 

First, any visitor to Australia is almost certain to share 
mv spontaneous reaction to your growth and progress. And, 
it is clear that in your fast-moving economy, as in ours, private 
enterprise will be relied on for much of the job to be done. 

Second, in our mutual self-interest, there is much we have 
to offer each other. On Australia’s part, it is a vigorous 
economy with extraordinary prospects for growth. On Ameri- 
ca’s part, it is a new form of capitalism—a “People’s Capital- 
ism”—in which millions of individuals stand ready to risk 
their funds in publicly-owned businesses. 

Third, we recognize that in any effort to step up the flow 
of investment money, there will almost certainly be difficult 
problems involving complex national interests. But we have 
the satisfaction of having already seen a sharply rising flow 
of funds, and of knowing that remaining investment barriers 
certainly can be removed in time. 

Finally, we well understand that we have the misfortune 
to live in a time of unremitting tension. But men have lived 
in worse times. And we know that as our particular efforts 
are successful, many more people around the world will 
emerge living happily, in freedom and doing as they choose. 
Thank you. 


Te Sing With The General Voice 


ADULT DELINQUENCY, SHAPING OUR EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM AND OUR LIVES 
By SAMUEL B. GOULD, Chancellor, University of California, Santa Barbara Campus, Santa Barbara, California 


Delivered at Citizens’ Committee Inaugural Banquet, Santa Barbara, California, September 17, 1959 


I. 

AURA AND I would truly be ungracious and insensi- 
tive if we did not take this occasion to express our 
deep appreciation to you all for the way you have 

made us welcome in this community. We have now been 
Santa Barbarans for an entire summer. We have felt the 
full impact not merely of Western hospitality, but of the 
remarkable nature of the hospitality this beautiful and amazing 


area Offers. I think the biological process of osmosis is 
steadily in evidence here. The charm, the warmth, and the 
beauty of the physical surroundings seem to have penetrated 
the people so that all of you are constantly reflecting these 
same characteristics toward one another and toward strangers. 
If I were a minister, I should be moved to preach with 
emotion born from experience on the text, “Lo, I was a 
stranger, and ye took me in.” (I must hasten to say that I 
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am not using the latter clause in its more colloquial connota- 
tion. ) 

Three months in Santa Barbara have told us much about 
you. We understand a little better now the character of this 
community; the philosophies and attitudes of you, its citizenry; 
the hopes you have about the University in your midst now 
beginning an unprecedented period of growth, as well as the 
reservations you may have regarding certain aspects of that 
growth; the understandable combination of your eagerness to 
see an intellectual and cultural force emanate from the campus 
until it permeates the community, and your reticence to involve 
yourselves too personally in encouraging or assisting such 
a force. These manifestations and others become clearer to us 
each day. 

And you, for your part, have been and will continue to be 
curious about us, simply because of the purpose for which we 
are here. Those of you who are not only members of the 
community but members of the faculty as well are doubly 
curious, for you feel, and rightly so, a very personal stake 
in what is to happen. I should not be surprised or think it at 
al! strange if some of you were even hostile at having a 
stranger brought into your midst this way. Indeed, it is quite 
proper that you should not accept new leadership without 
some knowledge of what manner of man is represented in 
such leadership. Nor will this knowledge come quickly or 
suddenly either to community or faculty. It will rather be the 
result of months and years of our relations with one another. 
And whether this knowledge will lead to acceptance or 
rejection on either side only time can tell. 

It appears to me, therefore, that it is necessary for me to 
speak frankly with you, and in the process make clear what 
I think and feel. I have never been able to undertake or 
practice the art of being a chameleon. There will be times 
when we shall disagree, but there will rarely be times when 
you will not know exactly where I stand. Yet if we all start 
from the same premises—namely, our unending desire to make 
the University campus and the community more meaningful 
places, and our unswerving dedication to encouraging the 
higher aspects of man’s nature—and if we surround these 
premises with goodwill and mutual respect, then only good 
can result. We are building a mansion of the mind, and all 
of us have a share in its architectural design and its con- 
struction. 

I. 

Tomorrow is a day of inauguration. To me it is the 
inauguration not of a man but of an idea, and I shall speak 
of this primarily tomorrow morning. Tonight, with your 
indulgence, I should like to speak more generally. 

In Pasternak’s novel, Dr. Zhivago, there is a comment on 
Russia after World War I which has much broader and 
contemporary reference. Here it is: 

“. . . The first disaster, the root of future evil, was 
the loss of faith in one’s own opinion. They imagined 
that the time had passed for them to pay attention to 
the promptings of moral feeling, that one now had to 
sing with the general voice and to live by the general 
notions that were being thrust upon one.” 

The general notions that are being thrust upon us in 
America today are worthy of attention. And the tendency to 
sing with the general voice has become so pronounced that 
some of us who have spent our lives in the field of education 
find it a deafening and terrifying chorus. Its most common 
manifestation, a favorite theme of commencement orators, 
is that of conformity—conformity in living patterns whether 
they relate to architecture, food, dress, leisure time activities, 
or whatever else you choose—but most of all, conformity in 
thought. In its most extreme form this creates a rebellion 
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among some which eventually leads to the super-conformity 
of the beatniks, where everyone must follow unyieldingly the 
code of being unwashed, unshaven, unkempt, uncouth, and, 
to the highest degree possible, unintelligible in accordarice 
with an almost ritualistic vocabulary. 

I have no quarrel, certainly, with the anxiety being voiced 
increasingly about this development of a stereotyped and 
carefully molded human product in America. It is an anxiety 
that all of us should share. And I would agree that a con- 
siderable portion of the responsibility for fighting the ele- 
ments contributing to conformity must fall upon our system 
of education. But it should be remembered that an educational 
system is largely the reflection of the people’s will and there- 
fore of the people’s philosophy. The causes for our present 
difficulties lie far more deeply than most of us have imagined. 

Statistics tell us, for example, that juvenile delinquency is 
on the rise. The popular press has been playing on this theme 
editorially, pictorially, and in every other way open to it with 
regularity and repetitiousness. These are statistics that cannot 
be questioned or challenged. And yet they trouble me, not 
because they are lacking in accuracy but because the con- 
clusions drawn from them are rarely fundamental enough. 
After twenty-five adult years of being close to youth, I am 
still not convinced that this generation of teen- or college-agers 
is basically any different in character or ability or morality 
either potentially or actually than earlier generations. Actually, 
they seem to know more on the average and be more serious 
in purpose than my own generation, but I may be imagining 
this. If they are giving evidence of more delinquency, then 
the causes lie outside youth themselves. Can it be that we 
who are adults and who pride ourselves upon our high 
development of maturity are making the greatest single 
contribution to their difficulties? 

To be very blunt about it, I am more concerned at this 
moment about adult delinquency, for here is the truly under- 
lying cause. Here is the force that is shaping our educational 
system and our lives. It is here that we can find the com- 
ponents of the general notions by which we all live, that 
cause us all to sing with the general voice. And some of these 
components are perhaps worthy of our attention for a few 
minutes this evening. I can do no more than touch upon them 
sketchily now, but I hope sometime soon to make of them 
the material for a book on the dilemmas facing American 
education. 

What are we, as adults, doing that is shaping American 
life and the education designed to prepare for that life? 

First of all, we have taken the happy spontaneous quality 
of eregariousness and turned it into a fetish. 

Out of a natural desire for friendly association and out of 
a democratic zeal for teamwork and cooperation has grown 
a fear of being alone or acting alone that is almost psycho- 
pathic. The need to be surrounded by other people constantly, 
to be titillated by outside sensations, to lean on the group 
for decisions has become a fearsome craving. The modern 
American can stand anything but being alone. And if he by 
chance finds himself thus caught, he turns immediately to his 
hi-fi or television set so that he will not have to think or face 
up in any other way to his sudden solitary condition. He 
makes of “togetherness” a sickening slogan as well as a way 
of life and uses it to sell everything from automobiles to 
mouthwash. He subjects himself to barbaric self-torture by 
rushing into every situation where he can be close to his 
fellow man whether at cocktail parties, football games, or 
whatever else will guarantee relief from solitude even though 
it may virtually guarantee other kinds of discomfort. And if 
he is thrown back upon his own resources, he usually searches 
out something to do only with his hands, rarely with his mind. 
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Or if he does choose to use his mind, then it must be by 
taking a course with other people, not by reading or studying 
alone. 

One of the pleasant aspects of gregariousness is the art 
of good conversation. People once gathered together of an 
evening to talk, frequently about things that really mattered. 
Now this is a custom approaching obsolescence and is looked 
upon as being rather quaint and often dull. Serious conversa- 
tion, like serious reading, is mot escapist enough for modern 
society. For some reason we insist upon being unendingly 
amused or distracted. And so we turn instead to the card 
tables where any conversation is an intrusion, or to hour after 
hour of almost compulsive television viewing where the only 
sounds in the room are those of a fist crashing against some- 
one’s jaw, or the steady gunfire and equally steady thud of 
falling bodies, all interspersed with bright little musical jingles 
preferably ungrammatical and urging us all toward lung 
cancer or a beery stupor. For some reason, this is known as 
the “adult western.” What a commentary on adulthood! 

In the area of his business or profession, modern man is 
equally obsessed by fear of independent decision. Where con- 
sultation and discussion once used to be forerunners to 
.esponsible action by a leader, now such action is looked upon 
with horror and as an indication of megalomania, totalitarian- 
ism, or whatever other convenient term of opprobrium can 
be used as a label to make it seem undemocratic and unde- 
sirable. Modern administration has been encouraged to de- 
generate very largely into the art of evasion. That man is 
considered a good administrator who is able to wheedle the 
decision he dare not make himself out of the committee he 
has appointed to take the responsibility that was his in the 
first place. This is a very democratic way of seeing to it that 
any ensuing blame will be shared by many instead of being 
assumed by the man being paid to assume it. And that man 
is a good committee member who can help in reaching a 
decision without tipping his own hand to the extent that he 
may later be singled out as having been too “directive” (as 
the new jargon puts it) in bis approach to the problem. 

There is a spurious or synthetic quality about this new 
approach by which we have so deformed a desirable human 
trait, and our youth is becoming infected by it. I have, for 
example, noticed subtle changes in the tone and flavor of 
the old-time bull session in the dormitory. What used to be 
rough and tumble discussion with incautious and even wild 
expressions of opinion has more and more become like a 
stately minuet, soft, subdued, with careful and exact steps. 
Safety or security is the watchword, whether in discussion or 
anything else; to phrase it in the modern expression of youth, 
the important thing is to “play it cool.” This is not because 
youth is any the less inherently adventurous or any the less 
definite in its desire to express an opinion or take an action; 
on the contrary, youth is just as bold and eager as ever. But 
the unrelenting erosion that we as adults bring to bear on 
this adventurous quality eventually makes youth docile, “well- 
adjusted” (to use the jargon again), and able to keep its 
resentments about the status quo well under control and even 
hidden. It also very successfully hobbles most of youth's 
creative impulses. This is adult delinquency of a truly high 
order. 

Second, we have turned our respect for responsibility imto 
a preoccupation with permissweness. 

Out of the actual love we hold for our children and out 


of our eagerness that they be happy has grown our inordinate | 


desire to protect them from all the unpleasant realities of life. 
Quite properly we have tried to understand why our childrea 
are as they are or do as they do. But we have used this 
knowledge to excuse their deficiencies rather than to correct 


them. We have chosen the path of least resistance again and 
again, because it has made life less complicated and because 
there has always seemed to be good professional authority to 
applaud us. But in the process we have all too often kept 
from our children one of the basic facts of life, namely that 
unpleasantness, problems, sorrow, and even heartbreak are 
inevitable aspects of a lifetime, and that pertinacity and 
fortitude are necessary if they are to endure and overcome 
these unfortunate vicissitudes. We have neglected to make 
clear that self-discipline, however difficult to administer, is 
essential to youth in the development of habits and values to 
be embraced in adulthood. 

Education in general and Joho Dewey in particular have 
been singled out to share the blame for this permissiveness. 
In the latter case this is largely a misinterpretation of a sound 
theory of education that has led to all sorts of educational 
crimes being committed in Dewey’s name. But in both cases, 
the modern urge toward permissiveness goes much deeper. If 
anyone should be shouldered with the responsibility for 
promulgating this urge, it should be Sigmund Freud rather 
than Dewey. And as was the case with Dewey, the zealot 
followers of Freud have too frequently used his theories to 
excuse and even to ignore deficiencies in human conduct 
rather than to attempt their correction. 

There seems to be little doubt that most of our children’s 
ills come out of our own adult shortcomings. But our sense 
of guilt should not blind us to the necessity for doing what 
we can to see to it that such shortcomings are not inherited 
or even encouraged. And the modern approach of settling 
every issue in terms of what the child wants can turn into an 
abdication of responsibility that becomes revolting eventually 
even to the child. You all remember the classic cartoon in 
the New Yorker in which the youngster in the progressive 
schoolroom is saying, “Do I Aave to do what I want to do 
today?” 

It is truly a step forward in sociological and psychological 
development when we are able to recognize deep-seated reasons 
for our attitudes and actions. It is similarly a significant sign 
of progress when we can identify these reasons in our children. 
Yet I find it hard to believe that under this philosophy youth 
must never be disciplined for fear of giving it :raumatic 
symptoms. Mind, body, and character all need constant stretch- 
ing, if they are to be broad and active and resilient. This means 
exercising and testing of physical and mental and moral 
strength, none of which can happen in a cocoon. It means 
driving home at an early age the lessons to be learned from 
the discipline of hard work; it means emphasizing again and 
again the first lesson of maturity and adulthood, which is 
to have the spiritual conviction and the moral courage to 
take the consequences for one’s actions, It means encouraging 
individual talents and urges. But under the Freudian concept 
as currently interpreted all this would mean encouraging 
neuroticism. 

Our educational system reflects rather than leads in this 
philosophy of permissiveness. Parental attitudes and those of 
the citizenry in total are the vital factors in whether or not 
this understanding of the human psyche can be used to 
strengthen rather than weeken character. They penetrate 
every part of our national life and indeed they color and effect 
the nature of our participation in world affairs. Our con- 
fusions and doubts over the positions we should take in the 
interests of the dignity of man and the encouragement of 
humane feeling stem from our basic unwillingness to choose 
the difhcult way. We indulge ourselves znd pass this self- 
indulgence along to our children either purposefully or un- 
wittingly, depending upon the degree of consciousness with 
which we are perpetrators of such delinquency. 
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The hard decision for us to make in playing our inter- 
national role, for example, is whether we are willing to take 
the long and tortuous path coward a regencration of intel- 
lectual and moral leadership in this country. We know this 
can happen only by means of the strongest educational system 
possible developing the strongest new generations possible. 
Yet because the achievement of this means self-denial of a 
sort and putting first certain values we are not in the habit 
of putting first, we continue to temporize. We rely upon 
cold-war techniques and military hardware and delude our- 
selves into believing that some day the ogre of the Communist 
society in Russia or China will mysteriously and fortuitously 
vanish. And this weakness, this self-indulgence, this rationaliza- 
tion OM Our part transmit themselves inevitably to our youth. 
After a period of soulsearching and bewilderment, they put 
first the same things we put first: our material comforts, our 
laissez faire doctrine, our anti-intellecrual snobbery, our 
eagerness to run with the herd, our obsession with security, 
our strange conclusion that permissiveness breeds toughness 
and independence of character instead of frustration and 
loneliness. Some take longer than others to absorb and adopt 
all this, but eventually they do. Here, then, is more evidence 
of adult delinquency. 

Third, we have turned our natural urges toward magnanimit) 
into organized and impersonal gestures of charity. 

In spite of an innate eagerness to help our fellow man we 
have fashioned a strange system that guarantees for us a 
minimum of personal involvement, either emotional or physi- 
cal. We now so streamline our charitable impulses and so 
organize our humane feelings as to make the writing of a 
check the extent of our effort. Through on efficient marshalling 
of resources and the development of professional techniques, 
we have made certain that all the labor attendant upon the 
amelioration of the world’s ills can be successfully delegated. 
We can avoid the accusation of being anti-charitable and still 
be aloof, for we can mitigate our attitude of reserve by 
allotments carefully computed according to formulas the 
government has thoughtfully provided. Thus, we can do our 
duty and still personally stay away from the sordid areas of 
need. The underlying principle is that charity or the support 
o” eleemosynary enterprises must be made painless. It must 
not touch the heart nor fan the desire to stretch forth one’s 
hand. Man’s need must be kept a shadowy, amorphous, im- 
personal thing. We seem to feel that our consciences are clear 
when we keep it that way, and meanwhile our time is free 
for other things. 

I do not speak disparagingly of what is being done in the 
name of charity. We are in essence a most charitable nation. 
But there are other civic concerns that go far beyond charity. 
Education is one of them, of course, one which would be far 
different today if there were more willingness on the part of 
the layman to place this high on his priority list of participat- 
ing activities. The passive role he plays can be attributed at 
least in part to the failure of education itself to imbue him 
with any sense of enthusiasm for or dedication to the strength- 
ening of this force in America. He is vaguely and temporarily 
troubled at what he sees or hears about inadequacies in school 
systems or collegiate institutions within his area of influence, 
but the feeling passes or is supplanted by matters that seem 
more important to him. And this apathy which he has inherited 
from his forebears he will transmit to his children, an apathy 
created out of a reluctance to step to the front, to rouse himself, 


and to assume certain direct responsibilities to change what | 


he knows is wrong. 

Politics, whose refinement as an art and whose quality of 
moral commitment affect the very lifeblood of democracy, is 
another civic concern afflicted with the ennui and cynicism of 
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the citizen. He mutters mournfully about the lack of good 
government but will not submit himself as a candidate to 
create it. He can become passionate about the stupidities of 
those in high office but rarely to the point of bestirring him- 
self to corrective action. He suffers mediocrity gladly if only 
fox the expensive privilege of not being bothered. And he 
passes all this on to his children as a proper and sophisticated 
attitude and example until modern youth would be embar- 
rassed if they showed enthusiasm for political life and the 
responsibilities of an elective office. These three disintegrative 
delinquencies, the fetish of group action, the addiction to 
permissiveness, and the impersonality of our generous im- 
pulses, are among the general motions that we as adults are 
thrusting upon youth. It is a travesty for us to speak self- 
righteously about the decay of the younger generation, for if 
such decay exists, we ourselves are helping to bring it about. 
The only hope we can offer the world is a new generation of 
Americans with their minds and hearts thoroughly imbued 
with values that will withstand the insidious attacks of the 
opposition. If we are failing in our ability to offer that hope, 
it is because we rather than youth are providing an example 
of conformity, of passivity, and of cynicism. We sing with 
the general voice until the lone youthful cry in the wilderness 
is completely muffled. Our song has taken us far from the 
eternal truths which all of man’s modern inventions cannot 
change or make less worthy. We are singing more and more 
comfortably and more and more without a soul. We think 
we are encouraging peace of mind when in reality, if the 
history of other civilizations is any example, we are courting 
disaster. Asa well-known sociologist, Richard La Piere, says: 

Many a society has changed in directions that 
have led ultimately to its disappearance, but change of 
this sort has always been both inadvertent and gradual. 
It seems always, too, to have escaped the notice of those 
who have been affected by it . 

. Rome had become the center of a great and 
expioitative empire because its people had been sturdy 
and aggressive brigands who had learned and applied 
the arts of military, political, and economic organiza- 
tion. With the passage of centuries, however, the masses 
of Rome developed qualities of passive parasitism; and 
through this slow dissolution of their Spartan qualities 
the peoples of Rome themselves brought erosion to the 
Roman system and a fading of the glories that were Rome. 

“The peoples of other societies have, to put a vastly 
complex matter simply, eaten themselves out of topsoil 
or worn themselves out in sacrificial supplication of 
their gods. Whatever the route to historical oblivion, it 
has always been slow and it has usually been unapparent 
to those who have traveled it.” 

Il. 

All this would be unpalatable or bitter fare for the banquet 
table if it were offered without a dash of hope. But we sit 
here tonight mindful that we are drawn by profession or by 
inclination into the orbit of a great university. We are equally 
mindful that in our midst a new physical entity of that 
university is in the process of rising, beautiful in its promise. 
Here, then, is an instrument that can sound a new and more 
strident call to youth, a call to restlessness and dissatisfaction 
and discontent out of which can be born the patterns of the 
future. Ir can teach youth a song that has amid the unity of 
its chorus many individual parts for many diverse people, 
a song that carries in its great and swelling volume the coun 
terpoint of conflicting ideas and the harmony of humane 
passions. And it can reach its climax not in the jingling 
banalities of the street tune but rather in a magnificent fugue 
lifting the heart to new aspirations of nobility and tenderness 
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and setting the mind afire with a zeal for scholarly endeavor. 
At such a time as this, therefore, 1 can do no more than 
urge that we join in providing this opportunity for the 
generations to come. This is not merely our duty; it is our 
privilege. It is the means by which we begin to make payment 
for the good fortune that has been ours at being Americans. 
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And it is our part in bringing meno and woman all over the 
world even a little closer to one another in a sense of kinship 
and mutual respect. 

This campus, this vision, this hope—all these are within our 
grasp if together we choose to have it so and act increasingly 
and untiringly upon that choice. 


Education For The Age Of Science 


THE QUALITY OF OUR EDUCATION RESTS UPON THE COLLECTIVE JUDGMENT OF OUR CITIZENS 
By J. R. KILLIAN, JR., Chairman, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, Massachusetts 


Delivered at Inauguration of Dr. Asa S. Knowles as President of Northeastern University, Boston, Massachusetts, 
September 8, 1959 


WELCOME this opportunity to congratulate North- 
eastern on its good fortune in bringing back Dr. Knowles 
to be its third president and of conveying to him the 
warm good wishes of his friends, fellow citizens, and neigh- 
bors on his assumption of the leadership of Northeastern. 
Since I speak from experience, 1 cannot im sincerity say 
to him that his continuance in a college presidency, even 
though it be that of Northeastern, calls for unreserved con- 
gratulations. An M.I.T. colleague of mine, Dean Harrison, 
remarked at my own inauguration that “if he (a college 
president) were to take an oath of office that set forth literally 
the requirements on his attention, the results must resemble 
the medley of a marriage service, the vows of a monastic 
order, and a research contract with the Air Force. Besides 
swearing to forsake all other interests than those of his 
institution, he must take mental vows of personal poverty, 
intellectual chastity, and social obedience. No bevy of medieval 
angels clustering on the point of a needle required such 
nicety of balance as a modern administrator following the 
curved razor-edge of policy needed by present-day events.” It 
is Northeastern’s good fortune that its president with solid 
presidential experience already behind him, has a keen sense 
of balance and is surefcotedly prepared for the unpredictable 
curves of his new and sharper razor-edge. We who have 
labored in the vineyard welcome him as a stimulating col- 
league and pledge our encouragement, good will, and support. 
I] am sure that both Dr. Ell and I can, with a twinkle in our 
eyes, appropriately call to his attention the words of Mr. 
Valiant-for-Truth in Pilgrim’s Progress: “My sword I give 
him that shall succeed me . . . My marks and scars I carry 
with me...” Dr. Knowles will better understand this, as will 
any college president, when, in the distant future, his presi- 
dency draws to a close. 
In bringing greetings and congratulations to Dr. Knowles, 
I would also speak in admiration of Northeastern University’s 
extraordinary record of growth and service. One cannot long 
remain discouraged about American education or its support 
by American citizens in the face of such solid accomplish- 
ments as the rapid and sound building of this institution. In 
a remarkably short time and through voluntary, private 
effort and support, it has risen to meet an educational need 
and it has done so with such effectiveness and high standards 
that it stands, in the phrase of Matthew Arnold, as a visible 
ideal to “raise, purge, and ennoble the public sentiment.” 
One of my concluding responsibilities before leaving my 
recent assignment in Washington was to complete arrange- 
ments for the publication and distribution of a study, “Edu- 
cation for the Age of Science,” prepared under the auspices of 
the President’s Science Advisory Committee by a panel under 


the chairmanship of President Lee A. DuBridge of Caltech. 
Today I venture to reiterate and interpret some of the ob- 
servations and conclusions of this report because I believe 
them relevant to this occasion and worthy of further attention. 

The study directs its attention primarily to ways in which 
we can improve our education in the fields of science and 
engineering, but its authors do not believe that these fields 
represent the only ones of great current importance in educa- 
tion. Today more than ever before we need in the United 
States a wide variety of human talents. We need not only 
farmers and artisans and clergymen and lawyers; we also 
need painters, sculptors, nuclear scientists, business leaders, 
engineers, architects, economists, bankers and _ politicians. 
Whether they be specialists or not, but especially if they are 
to be specialists, we need men and women sensitive to the 
humane and the ideal aims of our society. 

The quality of our science and engineering cannot be 
separated out from the quality of our intellectual life generally. 
We cannot, for example, have strong science education without 
strong education of all kinds. As the late A. Lawrence Lowell 
once remarked, you cannot lift a blanket by one corner. 

The President's Science Advisory Committee panel felt 
deeply that the challenges which face the nation today are 
on the intellectual front. A greater desire to learn and an 
increased respect for intellectual excellence have now become 
essential if our society is to achieve peak performance and 
indeed if it is to survive with freedom. Consequently, we 
need a greater devotion to learning and a greater pride in 
intellectual achievement. To be strong in specialized fields 
requires of us the achievement of quality in all American life. 
In any educational enterprise or discussion of education, we 
need constantly to be asking ourselves what we must do to 
attain these objectives. 

Any discussion of education must also recognize two other 
profoundly important facts about our time. First, the security 
of the Free World and the defense of human freedom are 
inescapable responsibilities of the United States. We cannot 
plan educational priorities wisely unless we accept these facts 
of a divided world and the responsibilities of world leadership 
and the special requirements they place on education. Second, 
we are living in the midst of a scientific revolution which has 
created and will continue at an accelerated rate to create 
profound changes in our society. As the English scientist- 
novelist C. P. Snow recently emphasized in his Rede Lecture 
at Cambridge University, the scientific revolution differs 
qualitatively from the industrial revolution. The industrial 
revolution was a process of empirically applying machines to 
the factory process. The scientific revolution is the process of 
applying science, as, for exaniple, nuclear science and electron- 
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ics, to industrial processes—a process which is “in cardinal 
respects different in kind from any that has come before and 
that will change the world much more.” 

Of the more specific conclusions emphasized in “Education 
for the Age of Science,” let me select the following few: 

I. We have not yet adequately faced up to the fact that 
in the immediate years ahead, the rising number of students 
will outrun the supply of college teachers. Our attention has 
been so much directed at the problem of the pre-college 
schools that we have tended to overlook the difficulties of 
staffing our colleges as the enrollment mounts. 

Ac the college and university level, teachers with Ph.D. 
degrees are important because of their extended training and 
scholarship and research. In the recent past about 40% of 
such faculties have held Ph.D. degrees, but the prospects for 
the future are that there will be a substantial drop in this 
percentage. The National Science Foundation in 1956 es- 
timated that we must have 300,000 or more new college 
teachers by 1970 if we are to keep pace with our needs. 
Prospects for filling anything like 40% of these positions 
with Ph.D. recipients are very slim. Some authoritative es- 
timates have indicated that we will provide only 20 or 25%. 
In fact the National Education Association has found, in 
studying newly employed college teachers, that the percentage 
of those holding earned doctor’s degrees dropped steadily from 
31.4% in 1953-54 to 23.5% in 1956-57. 

The report notes that there were only 250 students in the 
country in 1957-58 who took Ph.D.’s in mathematics, 500 
in physics, 1,000 in chemistry, and 650 in all engineering 
fields. Many of these, of course, will not go into teaching at all. 

In the face of this mounting shortage we must, without 
dropping standards, find ~:ays of educating more teachers in 
our graduate schools. We must find ways to hold the good 
teachers we now have and to induce more first-rate men and 
women to choose teaching for a career. As President Eisen- 
hower noted in his introduction to the report, “Higher 
salaries are a first requirement, but we need also to recognize 
the great importance of what teachers do and to accord them 
the encouragement, understanding, and recognition which 
will help to make the teaching profession attractive to in- 
creasing numbers of first-rate people.” 

It is also clear that even if we do all these things, there will 
still be a shortage and that we must find ways to imcrease very 
substantially the effectiveness of every teacher we will have 
and we should free the teacher as much as possible from 
extraneous duties so that he may have more undivided time 
for teaching. We must learn to use effectively every possible 
teaching aid, including television, motion pictures, improved 
textbooks and classroom equipment. We in the academic 
world must get rid of some of our high-hat attitudes about 
movies and TV as teaching aids but we must also be willing 
to do the hard work of learning how to use them effectively. 

Il. We need to give more national attention to the quality 
and content of courses and curricula in high schools and 
colleges. We need extensive, organized national efforts to 
bring together in each subject field the leading scholars with 
groups of teachers and groups re-examining and modernizing 
the content of courses, especially in the sciences. We need to 
bring about the preparation of more modern textbooks and to 
find ways of making available better but less expensive 
laboratory equipment. 

Not only do our high school courses need to be modernized 
and revitalized; so, too, do our college science courses. To 
create adequate courses in the sciences and in mathematics at 
the level of our general-education and liberal arts colleges 
will require the same degree of attention from the profes- 
sional scholar that has been called for in the revision of 
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secondary school courses. An immense effort must be made by 
the men and women best equipped to make it to determine 
exactly what should go into such courses to embody their 
conclusions in material form and to create all the learning 
aids that will make such material useful to the teacher and 
student. 

This combination of requirements calling for bold and 
large-scale efforts to enable our teachers to teach better and 
to modernize and improve our curricula is pressing upon us 
now. Our colleges and universities have a very grave responsi- 
bility to help us as they have never done before in meeting 
these needs. Especially does it seem to be incumbent upon the 
administrative heads of institutions to give support and en- 
couragement to faculties in assuming the responsibility of 
planning new courses and course material both for high 
school and college which is in line with the most scholarly 
research and the most modern insights into the subject being 
taught. 

Ill. The nation’s responsibilities and opportunities in 
science have grown to the point where we find ourselves today 
with far too few first-quality institutions of higher education 
in science and engineering. We need more of the same quality 
as the best we now have. 

The panel stressed its conviction that curricula reform is 
long overdue in the undergraduate engineering colleges of 
the country. The engineering colleges of the country need to 
collaborate to improve and modernize their offerings in all 
engineering fields to insure that able students are attracted 
to these fields and that they are given adequate training to 
meet the engineering and technological problems of the 
scientific revolution. 

We need also to bring more clearly into focus the image 
of the engineer in the minds of our citizens. Despite all of 
the efforts of our engineering societies and councils, this 
image is not sharp or accurate. For example, the lack of any 
clear distinction between the scientist and engineer has been 
manifested in the public discussions of our national strength 
in science and technology. Some of the great engineering 
accomplishments of our time have come to be loosely tagged 
in the public mind under the generic title of science. This 
confusion is not in the interests either of science or en- 
gineering, and the scientists are as unhappy about the con- 
fusion as the engineers. 

This confusion may: well be one of the reasons why our 
engineering colleges as a group have not been filled to capacity 
since the veterans’ bulge of 1946-50. In the very decade 
when engineering opportunities were reaching new heights, 
the number of engineering students actually declined from 
1947-51, then (with the Korean War) rose until 1957, but 
then in 1958-59, it sagged again. 

IV. We must foster and encourage in every way possible 
a high degree of scientific literacy among people everywhere. 
This does not mean that it is necessary for everyone to be 
educated as a scientist or engineer in order to understand 
issues involving science and technology; it does mean that 
science has become one of the essential elements in any 
liberal education for modern living. If we need more non- 
scientists who have an appreciation of the meaning and 
methods of science, it is equally important that we have more 
scientist-engineers who understand fields other than their 
own. “A primary objective of an improved educational sys- 
tem,” notes the panel, “should be to bridge the gaps between 
important segments of the American people. There are many 
such gaps even among highly educated people: between 
scientists and artists; between intellectuals and non-intellectu- 
als; between scientists, humanists, and social scientists; be- 
tween scholars, research workers, and teachers; between ‘pure’ 
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scientists, applied scientists, and engineers; and there are 
others. Such gaps inhibit the close collaboration between 
groups which is essential to improving the intellectual at- 
mosphere and developing a better and stronger society.” 
And now with these brief glimpses of an important report 
before you, let me close with several general observations. We 
have many weaknesses to correct and many potentials to 
fulfill in American education but we also have great strength 
and great accomplishment to protect. As we examine our 
educational system to note where it fails to match the ideals 
we have set or where it needs to catch up with the rapid 
changes of our time, let us keep clearly in mind that our 
system is an American system evolved to serve the special 
needs and ideals of our free society. As we seek to strengthen 
it, let us keep foremost in our minds the importance of keep- 
ing our system focussed on the needs and ideals of our society. 
We cannot import systems of education or copy the standards 
and aims of other nations. We grow stronger by meeting our 
own indigenous needs in our own indigenous ways, by sur- 
passing ourselves rather than trying to surpass some other 
nation. By the same token the quality of our education de- 
pends upon the belief of the American people in education, 
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upon their enthusias::. aiid unshakable conviction that no 
social activity is more isx.portant to us than education. The 
quality of our education rests upon the collective judgment 
of our citizens as to the relative importance of education in 
their scheme of things, upon your and my willingness to 
give increasing priority to the investment we make in men and 
ideas as we increase our investment in things. Our values 
and attitudes are all-important. They must lead us to seek in 
every way we can to enhance the quality and taste of American 
life. I have confidence that in the years ahead the American 
people will be on the side of excellence and that more and 
more the public sentiment will embrace the view which 
Euripides stated so eloquently for all men and all nations: 

“Happy is he who has knowledge 

That comes from inquiry. No evil he stirs 

For his townsmen, nor gives himself 

To unjust doings, 

But surveys the unaging order 

Of deathless nature, of what it is made, 

And whence, and how; 

In men of this kind the study ¢ 

Of base acts never finds a home.” 
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year since we were together at your convention in St. 

Louis, I have followed your activities with interest. And 
I continue to be greatly impressed by the Amvets. I know 
of no other similar organization that maintains a higher or 
more active interest in the well-being of this nation. Your 
sponsorships of Scouting and Little League and your Memorial 
Scholarships for high school graduates are widely admired. 
These constructive activities put the accent on the needs of 
our young people. And that’s where the accent belongs if 
we're going to build for the future. 

We are hearing a lot of worried talk these days about “the 
beat generation.” At times it might seem that our civilization 
is about to fall into the hands of bearded young men who 
live in cellars, smoke marajuana, and listen to jazz twenty-four 
hours a day. A few years ago, the worriers were complaining 
about “the silent generation"—the young people who were 
afraid to “stick their necks out.” 

It is true that we have our problems with youth. But there 
are millions of kids in the Scouts and Little League; young 
people are increasing church memberships so fast that we 
hear the phrase “religious revival” often these days; and 
one-fourth of our total population is enrolled in educational 
institutions. These things are good omens that indicate the 
vast majority of our young people are serious about preparing 
themselves for the challenges that lie ahead. And as we pass 
leadership to our young people, it is imperative that we belp 
them prepare by pointing out the opportunities—and the 
hazards—their world will hold. 

Their world—the world of the 1960’s—is wide open; it 
is dazzling with promise. Things look wonderful for every- 
body, and there hasn’t been so much optimism around for 
a long time—not since the Roaring Twenties at least. Tedious 
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unskilled manual labor is fading out of the picture. The 
majority of workers in the Sixties will hold white-collar or 
highly skilled blue-collar jobs that require solid training and 
the ability to make decisions. 

As our skills increase, our productivity will increase; and 
then the financial rewards for everybody can be greater. If 
the gross national product continues to climb at its present 
rate—as most economists expect—America will kick off the 
decade of the Sixties with a alf-trillion dollar economy. And 
that isn’t all. In the next ten years, this country will become 
twice as rich as it is now—though we should remember before 
we spend all the money in advance that the per capita in- 
creases will fall somewhat short of being doubled. 

Such national wealth means a lot of things. It means that 
as a country we can maintain our posture of strength and 
friendliness in the community of nations. It means that 25 
million family units will enjoy an annual income of $7,500— 
after taxes. At least $3,500 of that amount will be “discretion- 
ary” income which can be spent im amy way the family wishes. 
These discretionary dollars mean that more and more people 
will be deciding not whether they need this or that purchase, 
but whether they want this or that way of life. 

A 50 per cent increase in national wealth in the Sixties 
also means that we can pave the way for even greater advances 
by investing 120 billion dollars in research during the decade. 
Scientific research and technology expect to do great things. 
In the early Sixties, the million-pound-thrust rocket engine 
will become a reality; we will be using satellites as navigation 
and meteorological aids; and we will be making unmanned 
probes of the moon—Mars—and Venus. In the Jate Sixties, 
major advances will be made in treating cancer and mental 
illness. And here are some long shots for the late Sixties: a 
complete cure for cancer, a 2,000-mile-per-hour airliner, a 
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flying car, test-tube creation of a living cell, and a trip to the 
moon—pethaps in a spaceship piloted by one of the young 
Astronauts in training this minute at the Langley Research 
Center in Virginia. 

It gives a man an eerie feeling to think that these things 
are on the way—to realize that some of us in this room may 
have great grandchildren born in space. 

The Sixties promise the kind of future that Americans have 
always valued—an “open future” in which free men can 
find adventure—a future without walls. That future will have 
to be earned. It won't come automatically. Plenty of things in- 
dicate a good decade ahead—a surging economy, the onrush 
of technology, our dynamic birth rate. But we have to exercise 
the greatest vig‘lance against a number of things that could 
happen. We don’t want the “Spectacular Sixties” to become the 
“Tragic Sixties.” The cold war could become hot. Military 
preparedness, according to the best thinking on che subject, 
can prevent that from happening. And naturally we're going 
to have to pay the bill. Another thing we must watch is 
Russia’s economic power, which is growing fast enough to 
challenge us in the world markets and in the crucial area of 
economic advancement of under-developed countries. 

In the complex, fast-moving world of tomorrow, young 
people will find challenges hurled at them from every 
direction. Trying to decide which of these challenges to take 
up is bound to be baffling. But young America has always 
thrived on challenges, on problems to be met and solved, on 
needs to be filled. 

One great challenge of the next decade is in the field of 
education. And it is going to be met in large part—if ir is 
met at all—by our young people. The great need is for inspired 
teaching. We have found temporary breathing space by issuing 
emergency certificates to people who are not really qualified 
and by putting school youngsters on a half-day basis. This 
won't do. We cannot allow temporary expedients to become 
permanent conditions in our school systems. It isn’t just more 
teachers that we need—but better teachers; and we must 
have adequate classroom and laboratory space. 

Less than a month ago Dr. Edward Teller, inventor of the 
Hydrogen Bomb, warned that we are losing scientific leader- 
ship to Russia. Again, it’s a question not just of more 
scientists but of better scientists. Aud ultimately the better 
scientist can come only out of better schools. 

We have been hearing a lot about the shortages in education 
and science, in politics and medicine. Maybe the time has 
come to throw the spotlight of publicity on another shortage 
—one which may be even more crucial than any of these. It 
is a shortage of special importance to all of us who are in 
business. But it is also important to the country as a whole— 
to the government, to the military, to our educational institu- 
tions, even to the church. In fact, it is important to every 
group—large or small—which is organized for the purpose 
of promoting efficient, effective action. I'm talking about the 
shortage of management talent—which may be the most 
serious bottleneck in the American economy and indeed in 
the whole American society. 

Although the businessman has the special obligation to 
publicize this critical shortage of management talent so as 
to interest young people in business careers, he needs all the 
help he can get. The Amvets, for example, who again and 
again have demonstrated their interest in youth—and there- 
fore in the future of America—are ideally suited to spearhead 
a campaign to tell young people about the exciting future that 
a business career can offer. How can it best be done? How 
can the message best be carried to our young people? I 
would like to suggest a few approaches. 

We might start by letting our young people know just 
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how great the shortage of management talent is. Currently, 
42 per cent of all management is over fifty-five years of age. 
During the depression virtually no one started at the bottom 
of the management ladder. Then came World War II, and the 
careers of many business managers were interrupted for as 
long as five years. After the war, a rapidly expanding economy 
increased the need for management talent at such an acceler- 
ated rate that we were never able to catch up. The economy, 
of course, is still expanding fast; and the recent tendency 
toward decentralization is creating a still greater demand for 
business managers. 

The growing demand for management talent has created 
a “mad market”; and recruiting that talent has itself become 
a big business. The competition for good managers is hot—so 
hot that “recruiting” is sometimes a polite word for “piracy.” 
Now, raiding one business to plug a gap in another is no real 
solution to a nation-wide probiem. Business needs large num- 
bers of American youth who are aggressive, who can think, 
and who have creative imaginations. 

We might also suggest to our young people what will be 
expected of them in business. The manager of tomorrow will 
have to know and do many things. He will have to be more 
the “generalist” and less the “specialist.” We have just looked 
at the tremendously exciting world of the future. Can anyone 
doubt the dangers of specialization in that world—the dangers 
of getting into a dark little pocket? More and more, the 
manager is going to have to broaden his knowledge and con- 
sider economic forces beyond his own business, beyond his 
own products. More and more he is going to have to see his 
business as an integral part of the community, the nation— 
and the world. Where would we be in Detroit, for example, 
if we had ignored the products and the marketing promotions 
of the mushrooming automobile industries in Italy, France, 
Germany, England, and Japan? 

The manager of tomorrow who sees himself as a competitor 
in local, national and international economics will be better 
prepared to anticipate events that affect his business. He will 
be able to set objectives and make the decisions that give 
him the best possible chance to achieve those objectives. But 
even with his decisions in the works, the young business 
manager will have to be flexible. He will sometimes have to 
change his course of action in order to accommodate rapid 
shifts in consumer buying habits, pressing needs in research, 
and new developments in defense. He will have to be a 
sensitive barometer to all the factors that are a part of a 
dynamic, growing society. 

In a world like ours a manager just can’t afford to play 
every situation by ear. I guess we have all played a hunch 
or two in our time, but a business can’t exist—can’t grow 
on hunches alone. It must have system, and the —7 of 
tomorrow must be the master of that system. He must formu- 
late new principles to fit shifting conditions instead of 
relying on rules of thumb. 

The young manager will have a lot of tools to help him. 
Electronic computers will provide him with information 
that now takes weeks or months or even years to obtain. 
Economists will keep him continuously informed of sig- 
nificant developments and possible trends. Improved com- 
munications will put facts at his finger tips in minutes. But 
the young business manager's greatest aid will be his own 
mind, and the training he gives it. Broad knowledge, the 
power of organization, the ability to make quick responsible 
decisions—all of these will be required of the manager of 
tomorrow. And the more he knows about the flow of capital, 
human psychology, technological advances, marketing, great 
literature, language—in short, the more he nows—the 
better equipped he will be for the turbulent times ahead. 
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We might also inform the young man thinking of a career 
in management that business is putting ever greater demands 
on its key individuals because it must. America is a great 
country, and great countries are built and maintained only by 
dedicated, thinking men who are capable of carrying great 
responsibility. But if business demands much from its people, 
business also returns much, financially and otherwise. 

We all know that in running your own business there are 
satisfactions beyond counting the receipts at the end of the 
day. Financial rewards are important; but just as important 
is the fact that a career in business management can be ex- 
citing. We are going into a time that will keep our young 
men on their toes. Events are moving at great speed. Consider, 
for example, that the Stone Age lasted fifty thousand years. 
In our own time, we are hearing the last whistles of the Steam 
Age—and it began less than 200 years ago. We now go to 
sleep in one age and wake up in another—or more accurately, 
we wake up in several. Today, the machine, air, electronic, 
atomic, and now space ages all exist together in various 
degrees of advancement. 

The young business manager will touch all of these “ages” 
to some extent, because it will be his responsibility to touch 
them, to know them, to use them. It will be his daily job to 
weld capital, materials, and men together in the best possible 
way to create a powerful force for economic advancement. 
Creating that power, directing it, watching it express itself 
in constructive ways in human affairs—these make the ex- 
citement. 

We all know, of course, that no man works for sheer 
excitement alone, any more than he works for money alone. 
He also works for personal fulfillment. He needs to know that 
what he is doing is worthwhile not only to himself, but also 
to the human race. Well, the young man seeking that kind of 
personal fulfillment can find it in business. The productive 
resources of all America are entrusted to management. When 
the business manager directs these resources toward economic 
advancement, toward increasing our material wealth—he also 
contributes in substantial measure to our spiritual wealth. 

Americans have always believed this. They have always 
known that a man who drudges his whole life just to eke out 
a bare existence has little time to discover spiritual values. He 
has little time to realize the higher things he is capable of 
achieving. The Founding Fathers were very much aware that 
if a democracy was to be built and made to work, it would 
be necessary to create an economic system that would give 
men time to know themselves. Thomas Jefferson, for example, 
spoke up for a government which would restrain men from 
injuring one another, but which would leave them—as he 
put it—"“otherwise free to regulate their own pursuits of 
industry and improvement.” 

The system of free enterprise which grew out of that 
philosophy of government has provided Americans with the 
leisure they need for thought, for contemplation, for creativity 
—for the pursuit of happiness. This certain knowledge is a 
source of great personal satisfaction to the business manager, 
because he works at the very core of that system. 

Last year when I spoke to you in St. Louis I expressed 
the belief that economic plenty—not economic Spartanism— 
was the right road for this country to take. Well, I haven't 
changed my opinion in the last twelve months. There are 
still too many critics waggling their fingers in our faces and 
telling us to tighten our belts, to quit spending, to retrench, 
to be satisfied with a lower standard of living. I wish the 
young people—and especially those who might be attracted 
to a career in business management—would take a long hard 
look around and see for themselves whether economic abun- 
dance can make a contribution to America’s spiritual strength. 
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I wish they would look at the modern schools, libraries, and 
hospitals available to every American—at the flood of great 
books pouring out of our publishing houses—at the millions 
of record albums that give every home access to more good 
music than Mozart heard in his entire life. 

Now, admittedly, we can improve the quality of «:: these 
things; the managers of tomorrow will work toward such 
improvement. But there is no reason for downgrading what 
we have done so far. Economic abundance—while not the 
whole reason for our strength—has helped us gain our 
present position of world leadership. It has helped us and our 
allies win two world wars. It has helped us help others. We 
are seeing entire peoples begin to emerge—however slowly 
and painfully—from centuries of poverty and hardship by 
adopting American ideas of government and personal freedom, 
by applying American ideas of industrial development and 
scientific farming. 

We might also point out to the young person who is going 
into business that he will be playing in a tough game for 
global stakes. Leadership seldom goes unchallenged. We have 
seen our techniques of mass production geared to benefit the 
Soviet state instead of the individual Soviet citizen. The 
Russian Communists claim that they apply the principle of 
“the greatest good for the greatest number.” But the fact is 
that one party officer—instead of the Russian people—deter- 
mines what that good is. A few weeks ago, during Vice 
President Nixon's visit to Russia, Khrushchev bragged that 
“all you have to do to get a house is to be born in the Soviet 
Union.” I’m sure those of us who read the news story were 
cheered by Mr. Nixon’s reply. “To us,” he said, “diversity, the 
right to choose . . . is the most important thing. We don’t 
have one decision made at the top by one government official.” 

Now a lot of commentators have expressed the opinion 
that the people behind the Iron Curtain will rise in revolt— 
that they are growing tired of being exploited to enable the 
Soviet industrial machine tw turn out planes, tanks, and guns. 
The example of Yugoslavia and the sporadic outbreaks in 
Poland, East Berlin, and Hungary are cited as evidence of an 
unrest that will one day explode and destroy the Kremlin. 
These commentators may be right, but I would like to 
venture a guess myself—a guess that should interest the 
young man who goes into business management and does 
his part to develop the production techniques that lead to 
economic abundance. Those techniques may prove to be 
“secret weapons” for us, because Russia—in adopting our 
methods—may be adopting a lot more than she bargains for. 
Those techniques don’t have to be used to build planes, tanks, 
and guns for the state. They can be used to build homes, cars, 
appliances, and clothes—all, as the American people know, in 
great enough diversity to satisfy millions of individuals. If 
and when the Russian people discover the joys of diversified 
plenty—if and when they begin to push their leaders a little 
more forcefuily in that direction—their own economic abun- 
dance may create a more powerful deterrent, and certainly a 
better deterrent to war than the Hydrogen Bomb. 


We cannot, of course, depend on either the possibility of 
revolt or economic contentment to keep Russia inside her 
borders. We cannot afford to underestimate the Soviet threat. 
All young Americans—and especially those who go into 
business—must be made to realize that we have a fight on 
our hands. Our economy and the Russian economy are in 
direct competition for their own survival and for the allegiance 
of men all over the world. 

I have suggested that the shortage of management talent 
is a highly critical shortage. Here is the reason: as the struggle 
deepens—as we move farther into a future of exciting and 
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unlimited potential—free management is going to become 
more and more important. We are betting free management 
against the whip. We are betting the creative imagination 
against authoritarianism. It is a bet that we must win. And 
we must win without turning America into a vast machine 
served by human machines. 

As we move into the future with its great promises and 
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its great dangers, we have much in our favor. There is a 
tradition of freedom in this country. We know what inde- 
pendence and initiative can accomplish when they spark a 
committee—a business—a government. We know that the 
more an individual grows, the more he can accomplish—and 
the greater the benefits for all. 

Let us make sure that our young people also know. 


The Tree And The Fruit 


ONLY FIRST RATE IS ACCEPTABLE 
By RALPH ADAMS BROWN, Dean of the College of Education, Cortland, New York 


Delivered before the entering Freshman Class, State University of New York, College of Education, Cortland, New York, 
September 12, 1959 


EMBERS of the Class of 1963: I am going to talk 
M to you this morning about some things that I believe 
to be very important, and about which I hope you 
will be concerned. I have chosen the title for my address from 
something written more than a hundred and sixty years ago 
by a clergyman and historian in New England, named Jeremy 
Belknap. Jeremy Belknap was one of the best-read and most 
literate men of his generation. He was friendly with almost 
every man of importance in New England during his lifetime. 
He wrote a three-volume history of New Hampshire; the 
first history of that state, and perhaps the best of all the early 
histories of American states. 

You might guess that I am from New England, and from 
New Hampshire, by my interest in Jeremy Belknap. I hope, 
however, that before I finish you will agree with me that this 
rather (to us) obscure clergyman and historian has some- 
thing to say to those of us who are or who wish to become 
teachers in 1959. For Belknap knew that his generation faced 
difficult situations and dangerous problems, and he felt that 
education could save the young nation. Jeremy Belknap 
knew of the importance of teaching, knew it more than 160 
years ago when he wrote: 

If the bud be blasted, the tree will bear no fruit. If the 
springing corn be cut down, there will be no harvest. 

All of you know that the bud thar is blasted, whether by 
disease or by frost or by some other agent, will never become 
an apple or a pear or a plum. You know that corn that is 
cut down when only partially mature will never yield any 
ears for eating. Belknap, of course, was talking in symbolisms 
And he was talking divectly to you and to me, here in the 
auditorium of the Cortland College of Education on this 
Saturday forenoon, September 12, 1959. He was talking about 
education, and the importance of good education. Listen to 
him again: 

If the bud be blasted, the tree will bear no fruit. If the 
springing corn be cut down, there will be no harvest. So 
if the youth be ruined through a fault in their education, 
the community sustains a loss which cannot be repaired. 

How can education be sure that the springing corn will 
not be cut down and the bud will not be blasted? By remolding 
education, by a new dedication to the importance of teaching, 
by a new acceptance of the major role of education. 

What is the major role of education? Of education in our 
democracy? A famous English educator who taught for years 
at Oxford University, Sir Richard Livingston, has written that 
the primary aim of all education should be to enable the 
learner to distinguish between the first-rate and the second- 
rate. How DOES one distinguish between the first-rate and 


the second-rate? Between a first-rate book or a first-rate picture 
and a second-rate one? Surely one must have standards to judge 
by; one must have experience, background and understanding; 
one must be continually alert, continually reevaluating, com- 
paring, thinking, coming to conclusions. 

Let me give a very simple illustration. Imagine a ski jumper 
who has never seen or heard of a ski jump of more than 
thirty feet. If such a person could jump thirty-five feet, he 
might think of himself as a world champion. Yet you and I 
know that he would be a very mediocre jumper, unable to 
compete successfully with many high school students. Such 
a person would not have been able to tell the first-rate from 
the second-rate because he lacked the knowledge, the experi- 
ence, the background, the understanding by which to set up 
a reasonable standard and to judge soundly. 

Thus if you would become a superior football coach, you 
must know the difference between a first-rate and a second-rate 
coach. If you want to excel in medicine or forestry, as an 
insurance salesman or a nursery-school teacher, you must first 
learn to recognize, to measure, to admire, those who are first- 
rate people: a Willy Mays or a Nellie Fox, rather than a 
John Doakes of the sandlot! 

In teaching, this familiarity with the first-rate is especially 
important. You, as teachers in training, must learn. to recognize 
superior teaching, both methods and materials, in order that 
the young people who later will be entrusted to your care 
may learn from you to recognize the first-rate in everything 
that they do and see and hear. 

At a time when the new nation was struggling for its 
existence, Jeremy Belknap underlined the importance of 
education. Now we of our generation face difficult problems 
and situations, problems that seem beyond the power of mortal 
man to solve. How can a group of nations, never able to live 
together peacefully, now learn to live together amicably in 
outer space? How can an American people currently unable 
to solve the problems of integrated schools or of juvenile 
crime in our great cities, solve the problems of world leader- 
ship abroad or provide an honest equality of opportunity at 
home? 

There are so many problems that face us: problems of 
young people, away from home for the first time; problems 
of providing the services wanted by the people of New York 
State without raising the taxes higher than people wish to pay; 
the problem of controlling or containing the power of com- 
munism and its threat to democracy and freedom. Every- 
where we turn, in Cortland, in New York State, in the United 
States, all over the world, there are problems that man has 
never learned to solve, situations that seem to be unbearable, 
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dangers that would frighten us if we ever kept our eyes open. 

What do we do with these challenges, these problems, these 
dangerous situations which face us? We can, as so many of 
us like to do, ignore them. We can bury our heads in the 
sand like the ostrich and refuse to believe that human freedom 
and opportunity are in danger, are already lost in much of 
our world. Or we can postpone decisions and compromise to 
save time; we can seek temporary solutions, hoping that 
time will be on our side. But we as a free people need 
to recognize that postponement is never a final answer. If 
we resort to postponement, our only hope is to save time in 
which to educate and train a generation who will be able to 
solve the problems that we ueath to them. 

Therein lies the great task of education: the task of pre- 
paring a generation better equipped than are we to face up 
to the dangers and the challenges that confront us. And that, 
members of the class of 1963, is where you come in. 

You are entering your freshman year at Cortland College of 
Education, entering a curriculum that will prepare you for 
the most important calling in the world. If there is to be 
a free world, if there is to be freedom and a respect for 
individual dignity and a respect for equality, then it will 
be the teachers of young people who will, in the long run, 
make it possible. 

If there is any one of you has come to Cortland because 
of its geographic location, or its relative inexpensiveness, or 
because of the pressure of parents or of friends, or because 
of the young men who attend Colgate and Cornell and Hamil- 
ton, but who has no real desire to be a teacher, who has no 
real respect for the importance of teaching, or no appreciation 
of the role that teachers, and only teachers, can play in building 
the world of tomorrow .. . then if there is such a person 
among you, it is time for such a person to WAKE UP. 

The free world is in danger; as long as you live, the free 
world will be in danger; it is possible that even your children 
will never live in a world in which the ideals we accept 
are accepted by all the world, and the ways we practise are 
not in danger from an opposing way of life. The difference 
between ultimate defeat and ultimate victory may well be the 
quality of our schools, the ability of succeeding generations 
to think, to act; the courage and determination of a people 
who have learned to know the difference between the first- 
rate and the second-rate, to have the determination, the 
courage, and the sense of moral principle to DO SOME- 
THING to make of the first-rate that which is accepted, is 
practised, and is admired. 

If the bud be blasted, and if the springing corn be cut 
down; if the youth be ruined through a fault in their educa- 
tion, it will be owr fault, yours and mine. This is something 
that we must not let happen. Amidst all of the pressures of 
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college life and you will be subject to many of them: the 
glamor of social life, the pressure to escape from the drudgery 
of study (for even the dedicated student sometimes finds 
study a difficult thing), athletics and activities, all good if 
not overemphasized—but in the midst of all these pressures 
and temptations, let us not forget that the future of all we 
hold most dear is in our hands. 

Cortland is a good college. It has a very fine faculty, care- 
fully selected and one that compares favorably with the vast 
majority of the good colleges in our land. You are a fine 
freshman class, perhaps the finest we have ever had, and you 
are also carefully selected—not for your strength or your 
beauty, but for your ability to become good teachers. 1 am 
proud to be associated with Cortland, and with you. You, along 
with all the other Cortland students, have the ability to do good 
work, to learn to think and to act and to make decisions, to 
learn to teach and to lead young people. I want you to demon- 
strate that ability in the work that you do here. I want you 
to leave this auditorium this forenoon determined that you 
will become the best teachers ever graduated from Cortland, 
that you will do more than your share to make education in 
New York State and in the Nation more vital and more 
effective, and that you will have sworn a secret oath to your- 
selves that you will never allow the bud to be blasted or the 
springing corn to be cut down. 

You have four years in which to learn so much: history and 
science and mathematics, all about children and young people, 
how to express yourselves orally and in writing; to work 
and study together; to participate in class and club, in re- 
ligious and social activities; to play on the football team or 
be a cheerleader; to attend athletic contests and classes in art 
and music; to learn to study and to get along with a now-litcle- 
known roommate. Immeasurable opportunities stretch before 
you; four years to make your own, really your own. You will 
not be supervised by your parents, or even closely supervised 
by your teachers; for the first time, perhaps, your actions 
and your decisions will be made by yourself. You are on 
your own! Get the best education you can, so that you, in 
turn, will have something to pass on to those you will someday 
teach, 

You will find at Cortland a faculty always ready to help you. 
The office of the Dean of the College is almost literally al- 
ways open to you. The members of the Student Personnel 
Staff devote their time to your welfare. We are a friendly 
college. More than that, we desperately want you to succeed. 
We know the problems that face us all; we know, only too 
well, the situations that our generation has not been able to 
resolve. Like Jeremy Belknap, we do not want the buds to 
be blasted and the springing corn to be cut down. Good 
luck to you all. 


Ok it’s The Bunk 7 


SO YOU WANT TO BE A POLITICIAN! 
By JUDGE EARL R. HOOVER, Court of Common Pleas, Cleveland, Ohio 
Delivered before the District of Columbia Rotary Club, Washington, D. C., September 2, 1959 


CAME TO SELL you something good. “If it’s good,” 
many say, “you don’t have to sell it—it will sell itseif.” 
That is Public Fallacy Number One! Good things don’t 
sell themselves. Would the Community Fund sell itself? If 
no one lifted his voice for your Church for ten years, it would 
crumble. Memories are short; enthusiasms, even shorter. Even 
the best things must be resold continually. Is it astounding, 


then, that we must sell and resell the priceless heritage— 
“This Nation Under God”? 

Tonight I want to resell it in a strange way. I first want to 
sell you something on which few Americans are so]d—some- 
thing for which they have the same high regard as they do 
leprosy. I mean politics. If anyone can’t take it, here’s his 
last chance to skedaddle. So that we may separate something 
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from something, if anyone here is not a politician or states- 
man, will he please stand? 

How do you tell a politician? You don't—he tells you. 
But you can always identify one. A politician is one who ap- 
proaches everything with an open mouth. I call that “the 
open door policy” or “freedom of the puss.” Someone asked, 
“How can you tell if a politician is alive?” The answer—"“Look 
at his mouth. If that’s closed, he’s dead.” 

Seriously, have you ever heard anyone bluster in that 
“holier-than-thou” way “I never have anything to do with 
politics?” Of course, such thinking was once all style—so was 
the buggy. In an old farm songster, I spotted this: 

“Some curious weeds I might mention that lend to 
the landscape no charm, 

To one let me call your attention—keep politics 
off of the farm. 

Though weeds will with politics mingle, potatoes 
with politics fail, 

Devote your whole time to your business and make 
every effort avail.” 

Need I remind you—times have changed? To say “I never 
have anything to do with politics” is as silly as saying “I never 
have anything to do with food or water.” Politics deals daily 
with everyone “min-ute-ly” and “mi-nute-ly,” dictating in de- 
tail what he can and cannot do. 

Another significant thing no one realizes, is—politics is 
the greatest secular, service organization, rendering to every- 
one daily, thousands of services he couldn’t buy. Outside your 
door at your disposal are over $100,000,000,000 worth of 
highways. How much could you buy? To get to this meeting 
most of us have driven over more money in highways than 
we could ever make. A new three mile freeway shooting 
around downtown Cleveland costs $25,000,000 a mile. Those 
great airplane carriers protecting you cost $300,000,000 
apiece. These sums may seem stupendous, but I haven't even 
started to mame what politics does for us daily. Think of 
that when someone starts blurting “Politics are no good. 
We should do away with politics.” That's as naive as saying 
“We should do away with women.” I hope we don't. Politics 
is the greatest secular service organization. 

For all these services you don't pay politics a cent. You pay 
billions! It's worth it! Someone aptly said “Thank God we 
don’t get all the government we pay for.” Another suggests 
that if Patrick Henry thought taxation without representation 
was bad, he should see it with representation. 

Politics isn’t just petty graft, or petty favors, or petti- 
fogging or major fogging—anymore than childhood is just 
delinquency, or cooking, just dirty pots and pans, or marriage, 
jusc swinging the battle-axe; although a man had two sons 
and someone said one was a politician, and the other wasn’t 
any good either. 

Dust your dictionary. Politics is the thrilling science of 
government. It’s the big, beneficial arrangement by which 
you get along together. Without it you couldn't get along 
together. Politics has just one justification and product— 
orderly, just, group living. 

I don’t deny politics has unsavory by-products. Can you 
name anything that doesn'’t—even the home? Sit sometime 
in a divorce court, and see. Politics are run by people. They’re 
no better, no worse. They're just as good and just as bad as 
the paper editor and the paper picker, the bar tender and the 
bar president. They're a cross section of all of us. I don’t 
mean just that section that’s cross. Too often, it’s the bigot 

who shouldn't, who violates the adage “Those who live in 
glass houses, shouldn't.” 

One unsavory political by-product was Boss Tweed. He 
operated on the principle—why try to fool all the people all 
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the time when a majority will do. In three years he stole 
$30,000,000 from New York City’s treasury. A $250,000 
court house was unfinished when they spent $10,000,000. It 
cost $3,000,000 to plaster it. For $3,000,000 you can reaily 
get plastered. His ring’s total stealing is estimated at $200,- 
000,000. That Tweed was not the Tweed of Tweedledee or 
Tweedledum. 

Did anyone benefit by this except professional politicians? 
Tweed forced John Jacob Astor and the city’s next five 
richest men to sign a statement that he hadn't stolen a cent. 
That was probably true—he was not stealing in cents. Finally, 
when Tweed was arrested and his bail set at $1,000,000, 
kindly Jay Gould bailed him out. 

Two colorful things from that period stand out. One was 
this poem hurled at reformers: 

“I thank my God the sun and moon are both 
stuck up so high 
That no presumptious hand can reach and 
pluck them from the sky. 
If they were not I do believe that some 
reforming ass 
Would recommend to take them dow” and 
light the world with gas.” 
Second was the lament of that reform police chief. He was 
utterly disillusioned with most well-meaning people? Why? 
They don’t take any interest in ineir government. They stand 
on the sidelines in complete default kicking government 
and politics around, and anyone who assumes responsibility. 
He said that reformers are fleeting like ocean waves; that 
Tammany then was not a wave but the ocean itself; that when 
the waves subsided the ocean would still be there. 

I don’t mean to discourage you. I gave an extreme example 
of political graft. Look at the other extreme. These United 
States—the one country in all the world that fewer natives 
would permanenly leave and to which more non-natives 
would permanently come if they could, than any other, the 
One nation in all history that has created the most sought- 
after, the most desired way of life that men have ever known, 
is a by-product of politics. Yes, and the same science of politics 
that created Boss Tweed, also created one of the greatest 
men who ever lived—Abraham Lincoln. 

In Lincoln, we find why many don’t take part in politics. 
They fear another by-product—brural, personal belittlement. 
All too regularly the public servant is subjected to brutal 
abuse. They say if you want to find out how good you are, 
kick the bucket; but if you want to find out how bad you 
are, run for public office. Laymen have no idea of the abuse 
public servants suffer. Here's an analogy to help you under- 
stand that you can’t understand. Suppose there were an ac- 
cident in front of the Mayflower, and broken bodies were 
splattered everywhere. No amount of reading will help you 
feel one ten-thousandth of ch: pain they feel. It’s the same 
with the public servant wno is abused. Eisenhower can’t 
even play a game of golf without being criticized, or go to 
worship without his motive being impugned. He doesn’t 
have the freedoms you do. 

It's a fundamental principle that no one likes to be criti- 
cized. It’s another that if you must criticize someone, you 
don’t do it before everybody. If an employee needs criticizing 
and you, as foreman, criticize him before other employees, 
management would question your suitability for leadership 
If your wife criticized her maid before her guests, they would 
consider her rude. But because of the nature of democracy, the 
public servant must be criticized before everyone, right on 
that front page where it burns the worst. Just because you 
call him a public servant doesn’t mean that when he and 
his family see it they don’t hurt deeply just as you would 
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hurt if you saw yourself criticized in the paper daily for 
your shortcomings. No one bats a thousand percent. How 
would you like your failures discussed regularly in the paper? 
Could you do your best work? That is a price the public 
servant must pay. Think of that when you see him burning on 
the front page. You could be burning there too if your work 
were the type discussed on front pages. 

Look at Lincolna—oh, now, immortalized—but in his day 
brutalized as no other man! Let's pull Abe out from under that 
halo, put him back under the hail of criticism. 

James Gordon Bennett and his New York Herald said 
Lincoln was a village politicjan, a plaything of his party, an 
illiterate Western boor. Emerson said Lincoln was a clown, 
of narrow horizons, undignified and disputatious, with bad 
manners. A Columbus paper called him a third rate debater; 
a Dayton paper, a seductive reasoner; a Cincinnati paper, a 
pettifogging demagogue who uttered palpable lies just to 
amuse. 

When Lincoln was nominated in 1860 his hometown 
Springfield paper said it was a triumph of political available 
mediocrity. A Cleveland paper carried an item “Too Small a 
Pattern,” and said “A little paper, printed at Painesville, 
called the ‘Lincoln Wide-Awake’ has for its motto: Great 
called the ‘Lincoln Wide-Awake’ has for its motto: ‘Great 
streams from little fountains flow; Great oaks from little 
acorns grow, leaving as the inference that a President might 
be made out of such infinitesimally small materials as Abe 
Lincoln. ‘It can’t be did.’ 

When he was elected the Balt#more Sun said the presidency 
can never be more degraded. The New York smart set was 
actually relieved when Mrs. August Belmont denied she 
attended a reception at the Astor honoring Mrs. Lincoln. 
Edwin Stanton, soon to become his Secretary of War, said 
he knew Lincoln as a lawyer and he was a low, cunning clown. 

The inauguration did not stop the abuse. The New York 
Evening Express called Lincoln the turtle at the head of the 
government. General McClellan said he was the original 
gorilla. One night Lincoln went to McClellan's home on an 
urgent matter. The general was away. Lincoln waited. When 
McClellan returned, he snubbed Lincoln, went to bed. Remem- 
ber what Lincoln said when friends suggested he should 
discipline McClellan? Here is one of the things that makes 
Lincoln tower above other men. He said—if it would help 
win the war, he would hold General McClellan’s horse. One 
of time’s great examples of humility! 

Then came the Emancipation Proclamation. The Chicago 
Times said it will be known in all history as the most atrocious 
deed. The London Times said Lincoln will be classed among 
monsters and wholesale assassins and would be Lincoln The 
Last. Henry Ward Beecher sent Lincoln some critical clippings. 
When he read them he said “Abraham Lincoln, are you a man 
or a dog?” 

Then, at Gettysburg, he uttered that ten-sentence, 272-word 
message destined to become immortal. Only 36 miles away 
a Harrisburg paper said “silly.” The Chicago Times said “flat 
and dishwatery.” Neither the great editor Horace Greeley, nor 
any paper in New York City saw in it more than a perfunctory 
utterance. There was only one paper that made it the feature 
of the Gettysburg ceremony—The Ohio State Journal. 

When he sought renomination, the New York Daily News 
called him an execrated compound of cunning and folly. 
His hometown paper said corruption and bayonet could 
not save him. A Cleveland paper said he was a “dangerous 
character.” Even after hs renomination, Greeley said he 
couldn’t be re-elected and conspired to replace him with 
another ca‘ didate. This conspiracy collapsed when Sherman 
took Atlanta. Almost hypocritically, Greeley writes “We 
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must re-elect him, and, God helping us, we will.” 

In March 1865, standing on the Capitol steps to take the 
oath a second time, he uttered those deathless words “With 
malice toward none; with charity for all; with firmness in 
the right, as God gives us to see the right, let us strive on 
to finish the work we are in.” The New York Herald said 
“glittering generalities’; The Chicago Times, “puerile.” 

Then came that fateful bullet, and Edwin Stanton who had 
called him a low, cunning clown, now said “Now he belongs 
to the ages.” The New York Herald which had called his 
election a public calamity, now charged that the press must 
share the guilt of the assassination. The London Morning 
Star confessed how his every action had been twisted into 
wrong. 

On that fatal day, Horace Greeley had written a blistering 
attack on Lincoln. It had been set in type. At the Tribune, no 
man dared touch an editorial of Greeley’s. The fateful news 
came in the night; Greeley could not be reached. At the risk 
of their job, conscientious men ripped the editorial from the 
presses. Greeley was enraged, but when he cooled, prophetically 
he wrote “future generations will ** be puzzled by the bitter 
fierceness of the personal assaults by which his temper was 
tested ** he sleeps the sleep of the honored and just ** there 
are few graves which will be more ** visited, or bedewed 
with the tears of a people's ** affection, than that of Abraham 
Lincoln.” 

How did Lincoln stand all this? He didn’t. Once he said 
“I have been driven many times to my knees by the over- 
whelming conviction that I have nowhere else to go.” Again 
he said “If 1 were to try to read, much less answer, all the 
attacks made on me, this shop might as well be closed for any 
other business. I do the very best I know how—the very best 
I can; and I mean to keep doing so until the end. If the 
end brings me out all right, what is said against me won't 
amount to anything. If the end brings me out wrong, ten 
angels swearing I was right would make no difference.” 

I don’t mean to discourage anyone from going into politics. 
No greater challenge can come to anyone. 

Last, let’s look at another by-product of politics—colorful 
expressions that originated in politics. One originated here 
on the floor of Congress. This is not the bunk. It is the bunk— 
the word “bunk.” In 1820, Congressman Felix Walker, 
representing Buncombe County, North Carolina, was debating 
the Missouri Compromise. He became boresome. Other con- 
gressmen began to leave. He saw them go. If you all walked 
out on me now, I'd notice it, wouldn’t 1? Walker said, “I 
don’t care. I'm not speaking to them anyway. I'm speaking to 
my constituents in Buncombe County.” There it is. By usage, 
shortened from Buncombe to bunk, this word came to mean 
“speaking just for show.” 

It takes nineteen hours of congressional debate to produce 
one law. More talk than action! It’s so bad, no one wants to 
sit at a dinner table with a congressman. It takes him too long 
to pass anything. 

There is time for only one more expression—one that 
flowered in Ohio—“OK.” It came from the campaign which 
produced the first Ohioan who became president—General 
Harrison. It is 1840. You are at Urbana, Ohio. Everything 
is now as it was then except “You are there.” The parade comes 
by. A certain float is attracting laughter. It has a rustic sign 
“The People Is Oll Korrect.” It was painted by Tom Daniels 
who wasn’t a speller. Tom misspelled the word “all”—“O-1-1”; 
and the word “correct”—"K-o-r-r-e-c-t.” The spotlight of a 
national campaign joined that “O” and “K” into partnership 
for all time to indicate approval. 

Where do we go now— in politics? These politics which 
have produced the one nation that fewer natives would 
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permanently leave and to which more non-natives would per- 
manently come than any other, these politics which have 
produced the most sought-after, the most desired way of 
life that men have ever known, these politics which have 
produced an Abraham Lincoln, are going on—benefiting 
mankind. Politics are not the bunk! They’re OK! I mean that. 
In fact, if it were in our power to destroy politics, and we did, 
everyone would bend every effort to restore it just as it is now 
with all its weaknesses. Never forget, it’s greatest weakness is 
its greatest strength and blessing—freedom—including your 
freedom to stand on the sidelines in complete default and 
kick it around, 

How do you judge politics? May I suggest three rules. 
First, I ask every American to judge politics personally. Ask 
yourself this question—how much better are politics and good 
government today than ten years ago because of any sacri- 
fices I made for them? Few people can stand up under that 
question. Puc it another way—if no one had done any more 
for politics and good government in the last ten years than 
I, what kind would we have today? 

It's not enough to vote. Gangsters vote. It’s not enough 
to pay taxes. The underworld pays taxes. We have to get 
rid of the prevalent conception that these United States are 
just a glorious eating trough, and as long as your feet are 
in ic that’s all that matters. Sure, freedom is great, but the 
best freedom is freedom from responsibility. Let George do 
it. That's the average American. Rather these United States 
should be an altar on which to be dedicated to humanity, 
giving some of ourselves. To have a say in this way of life 
is our birthright, but when are we going to acknowledge 
it’s our birth responsibility? It should be just as disgraceful 
to say “I never have anything to do with politics,” as to say 
"I steal.” 

Second, never again judge politics by the negative alone. 
Why do people do that? You don’t want to be judged by the 
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negative alone, do you? I don’t. I couldn't stand up under it. 
We don't judge people that way. It’s just as unfair to judge 
politics that way. Some of you work for or own stock in the 
great corporations of America. If these were judged by the 
same standard that everyone judges politics—by the negative 
alone—there’s not one that shouldn't be put into bankruptcy. 
We don’t judge companies that way. It’s just as unfair to 
judge politics that way. 

Third, I submit that politics should be judged by the same 
standard by which you want yourself and your companies to 
be judged—not by the negative alone—but by the whole 
balance sheet, the assets along with the liabilities. If you measure 
politics by that fair standard—why, these politics that have 
created the one nation that fewer natives would permanently 
leave and to which more non-natives would permanently come 
than any other, these politics that have created the most 
sought-after, the most desired way of life that men have 
ever known, these politics that have created one of time's 
greatest men, Abraham Lincoln, are not only solvent—they 
have the greatest net worth. 

Concluding, I want to describe a figure from the sports 
world. He was a baseball player. He struck out some thirteen 
hundred times. He struck out on an average of once every 
game. He struck out more than any other ball player in his 
time. You wouldn’t want him on your team, would you? 
Who was he? Yes, Babe Ruth! That's the perfect example. 
There wasn’t one of those things that I picked out of context 
that wasn’t accurate, but the whole picture was a lie. I didn’t 
give him credit for those great home runs, that great batting 
average, that drama by which he thrilled millions. Isn't 
Babe Ruth entitled to be judged upon the whole record? Are 
your companies? Aren't you? So are politics! 

So fortunate are we to live under our politics, let no one 
stand on sidelines and kick. Thank God you are here. Do you 
know how many chances you have of being here when you 
are born into this world? About one in twenty! When are 
we going to acknowledge that we are blessed! 

We could be living back of the iron curtain. They have 
politics, too. What kind? It’s the politics of the purge, the 
slave labor camp, the knock on the door in the middle of the 
night—with you men to be arbitrarily dragged out and never 
seen again. We could be living under that. Perhaps the one 
reason above all others that we are not—is that the religion 
of the founding fathers exalted the individual ds against an 
all-powerful, arbitrary state. 

Then the miracle of the age! When 170,000,000 Americans 
express their will by that little stub pencil, they abide by it. 
Do you ever thank God for that blessing? When you pick 
your morning paper off your step, do you realize how fre- 
quently another country is going through a revolution? Do 
you realize that the people who go through these revolutions 
are not just paper doll people, but real, warm, live flesh-and- 
blood people, just like the little folks in your home, caught 
between that awful cross fire? We could be living under that. 

Thank God that you live right here, in “this nation under 
God,” right under this system of politics just as it is with all 
its weaknesses, where your destiny is decided, not by standing 
you up against a stone wall before a firing squad, or mounting 
you on a scaffold and springing a trap, or arbitrarily running 
your head through a guillotine like so much sausage. Thank 
Him that you live under this system where that little stub 
pencil is mightier than the sword. 

I don’t say politics are perfect. I say the system is good and 
we should be thankful. And it’s like anything that’s good— 
like your family, like your church—good, but can be better if 
all who receive benefits will accept their fair share of the 
responsibility. 
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